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THE LATE FLETCHER WEBSTER. 

YOLONEL FLETCHER WEBSTER, second son of 

Daniel Webster, was born at Portsmouth, N. IL, 
July 23,1813. He fell, August 30, 1862, leading his reg- 
iment, the Twelfth Massachusetts, into battle at Bull 
Run. This is all the historian will learn of one whose 
name and death has endeared him tothe nation. But 
Fletcher Webster has left in the hearts of a few friends 
a memory many men might envy who fill a larger 
space upon the written page. To them, this almost 
unknown man was a great and shining mind, united 
with a warmth of soul which made him a part of 
their lives, and they will recall him with deep respect, 
shaded by tenderness and sorrow. 

When Fletcher rode over the country, in company 
with his distinguished father, the little fellow never 
failed to draw freely from that fountain of knowledge 
which astonished juries and senates, and carefully treas- 
ured up arguments and opinions for after years, As he 
became older, he followed his father’s fishing-rod into 
the meadows, and felt repaid, after waiting silently a 
half-hour, by some of those splendid passages which 
afterwards flashed, as it seemed, from the inspiration 
of the moment. 


Whether Daniel Webster wished to express his | 


thoughts with the simplicity of a child, or spoke 
from the force of habit, his son neither knew nor 
cared, but he grew up with a happier idea of the rod 
than most New England boys. During the last year 
of his life, these conversations of boyhood charmed 
many a group about the camp-fire after a weary 
march. If officers were not near, the soldiers or serv- 
ants were led away from their trials to Marshfield or 
Washington, Often as his spirits rose, he would 
quote half pages of Milton or Homer, of Butler or 
Cicero, until at length his father’s presence came 
back, and the orations, which were to him perfect 
thought in perfect words, ended every conversation, 
No one who heard him then will forget the richness 
of his selections, as flash after flash of eloquence fell 
from his lips—his eyes lighted, his gestures graceful 
and powerful, his whole person thrilled with feeling ; 
and when he had reached the fulness of thought, whe- 
ther he discoursed on jurisprudence or metaphysics or 
theology, he invariably added, “So my father said.” 
Then we knew he had finished, and why the shadow 
came over his countenance. He had gone back to 
former days, and perhaps the future added a shade, 
though he knew it not. 

The saying of a rough farmer was a text for Fletcher 
Webster on many an evening, “ Your father never did 
his best ;” and the warmth of his words betrayed a 
sympathy with what he considered the most complete 


compliment ever given. Fletcher never did his best. 


He was afraid that it would be unworthy his name. 
Better than his father was to be God, and he was too 
proud to be less, Therefore, with all his ambition, 
his life did not advance beyond an implicit obedience 
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to the opinions of childhood. On his return from | worthy of promotion; in-our hearts only can we brevet 
China he delivered a lecture of great brilliancy; but | the dead. They were forgetful of our impatience and 
he would say, “People began to praise it, and I} follics in the long struggle—teaching us to speak 
stopped there.” His occasional speeches were fitted | lightly of their errors and kindly of their virtues, for 
exactly to his audience ; always dignified, and never | they deserve well of us. As the scenes are shifting 
dull, and never did his command of thought and | so quickly and our labor is not finished, out of the 
illustration betray him. That “best” was a terror. | shadows and silence we still hear the old voice, 
Fletcher Webster was destined by his sagacious | “ Close up the ranks—steady, forward!” Cc. 
father for a life in the West. To grow up with that! 








vast country, to represent and control its interests, was | THE REIGN OF SCARLET. 
the hope of his later years. The father and son were | rE rage this season is for red, so say the fa@ion 
thus to be the Joachim and Boaz in the temple of Free- writers, Red dresses, red skirts, adi jackets, red 
dm. The Semere “ Marshfield still shake their cloaks, red in the bonnets, red ribbons to adorn the hair, 
heads over Fletcher s fondness for hunting and friends. | and, to come down to the latest Parisian innovation, 
He was not of their guild. Y et none doubted his en- | bright red hooped skirts and equally bright scarlet 
ergy. One day some of his fine hogs were missing. |corsets. “What is the object of scarlet corsets and 
The overseer found them in the drove of some danger- | ; 


ous neighbors, German squatters. “Tell me,” said | igor ——e ei . — = — er MORTS - 
Fletcher, “when you hear that they are ready es kill.” : a — sr ets eis en a 

hs erica setae oy. eta : bject !” repeated the woman, eyeing her interlocu- 
The morning found him standing by his pung, load- | ;,). contemptuously, “why, they are the latest style.” 
|ing his rifle beside the herd. “Show me one.” It |ppis was sufficient. A garment may be opposed to 
| fell dead. Out rushed the Germans, desperate and | every idea of propriety, good sense, andl taste; it may 
threatening to kill the sportsman. Another fell; then | },. yely in itself. as well anusbesenndbiin te tei eaniies 
| the rest inturn. In vain they stormed and shouted, | },.4 if it c the “latest style.” that is indorsement 
|“ Now then,” said Mr, Webster to the astonished | enough; the most courageous woman would not after 


| thitauoa: witha opatiive = istake. “ Los ag init 4 > 
| thieves, with a gesture they could not —— ake, Load | that dare to question its claims to respect and admir- 
|them up.” Still muttering, they put in the fattened | 445, 
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| hogs, and afterwards the herd was P ; | : ‘ ‘ ; P 
Peeemaghe twas not troubled. But! The reign of scarlet is not incompatible with the 
| and the farmer from coming back to Marshfield. 
imp ; ~" | the world of fashion. But what shall be done with 
enerous views, and graceful in expressing them. His | 
| of affectation or carelessness, Many of his father’s fa- | ..yipits itself in glaring blotches, in gilt bands and 
| istrati ‘ere f; is pe Thateve " he : 
| istration were from his pen. Whatever he touched | window 
delicate and graceful form of a pretty woman. 
| * 
| lorettes while the earth is yet fresh above the graves 
| thing mean, and a lavish way of serving friends that | 
| é cause such considerations, though well enough for the 
openness of heart led him to trust every one. If the 
| fashionable ladies should not follow their fancies and 
dwell upon it. He might better have spared many | oy; wives, sisters, mothers, friends, the guardians ot 
Those who love the colonel remember how much | republic depend. 


‘the rifle did not save the farm from “ going pa? | os : : 
going down,” | reign of gold, which has been inaugurated about the 
; The colonel was a dear lover of books, well read, of 
| this rage for scarlet and this rage for gold which has 
| } 
| brassy pendants, suitable enough as an adornment for 
lwas » socis ife pre was a fascinati in | 
was golden. In social life there was a fascination in | on the 
| : | We say nothing of the scandal and impropriety of 
deep as a summer sky, and even in the darker hour | 
| 7. ~ " . | 
| words for others, stars of the first magnitude. There} o¢ thousands of the noblest and bravest among us, 
wasa knightly grandeur about hiscontempt for every- | 
: ae ae | loss of all that made life worth the living, or wrested 
would have left him as poor as Belisarius, though he 
i ee et visitors of a tract society, or asthe ground of appeal 
| world had been like him in kindness he would have 
| pect ever a young man looked out upon, a cloud rose. | indulge their caprices 
dulge é s. 
other words than that little one, not born in Ais lips, | 94+ jouseholds, the angels of the hearthstone, upon 
better than bugle or band was his “close up, boys.” | “The king rules the people, 


| 
same time, and divides the honors about equally in 
io 
| 5 
| letters were models of sweetness, without a suspicion | }.o;en out like the small-pox or the erysipelas, and 
| mous state papers during Harrison and Tyler’s admin- 
curtains, but to our crude notion out of place 
his conversation none could resist. His heart was | 
| ; ; | blazing out in the loose finery of shameless Parisian 
| when he saw no light there were always bright, clear | 
| while thousands of homes are yet darkened by the 
: : it from the grasp of absolute want and misery—be- 
| had every year the treasures of Rome, But this very 
some pi | for charitable assistance, afford no reason at all why 
| been the glory of his race. But over the fairest pros- 
It were untruthful not to mention it, but unkind to! gut, unfortunately, our fashionable ladies are also 
No. | whom, under Providence, the future destinies of the 
| Tumbling through deep mudholes into the darkness, But thou rulest the king.” 


wading through creeks into the swamp, crowding) Men rule the nation, but women make men. And 
through thickets into the forests, “close up, boys,” | what sort of men shall these women in scarlet, and 
sounded out clear and musical, never failing to start | gold, and gew-gaws make? Alas! not men honest, 
‘the echo of a cheer when the good cheer itself was | not men true, not men incorruptible, but false men, 
| quite marched out. The men were proud of him. | treacherous men, scheming men, men willing to sell 
‘He was indispensable to the commissary when the | themselves or their country for that gold and mockery 
beef was over salt, shoes over worn, or blankets lost. | of wealth, the love of which they drank in with their 
Ilis charity covered a multitude of cold and aching | mother's milk. 

| places. He had a way of looking out for them quite} Shall we have modest and true women for our 
j}home-like, He rarely took discipline into his hands, | wives and daughters, or shall we have purple and 
but his rebuke was more severe than courts-martial | scarlet women, their shamelessness scarcely disguised 
“were elsewhere. No one marched them so slowly, | by a thin semblance of respect for decency and vir- 
‘spoke to them so kindly, or met them so cordially;| tue? At this supreme moment, when the nation is 
"yet none was more respected. | struggling to regain the life and strength which it 
Fletcher Webster fell with his face to the enemy. | spent in the effort to maintain its completeness and 
| He joined the ranks of those who do not answer the | power, it needs the co-operation of all good and 
' roll-call when the bugle sounds the last “assembly” in| earnest people to heal, purify, strengthen, and con- 
| our cities, They seem detailed to guard the well-won | solidate the elements so lately disunited, now, under 
| field—still on duty, encamped round about us, veterans | skillful manipulation, rapidly fusing themselves to- 
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gether. And can women do nothing to aid in ac-| “fast” dances of the present day, which were never |ius leave the heart of the modern North untouched, 
complishing this desirable work? Are they really | intended to be associated with the modern style of | Michael Angelo long ago saw the truth in this matter 
the dolls which some men consider them, or the | hoops, except in circles of the demi monde, a species | when he somewhat scornfully said of the German and 
something worse that they are held to be by others,| with the characteristics of which we are becoming | Flemish art of his own day that the people who doted 
that they cast aside duty, decency, and every woman- | altogether too well acquainted. Moreover, in those | upon it did so because it appealed to their own weak 
ly attribute, and, contentedly, nay, proudly, become | days, the young women, at ieast, had a chance to pre-| and personal feelings concerning art ; and as three 
the copyists of those who are excluded from the’ serve their innocence of soul. They did not lead so- | hundred years have failed to produce a single artist of 
humblest fire-side, whose feet go down to destruction, | ciety; they were only occasionally admitted into it. | the first rank, working on classical principles, north 
whose hands lay hold on death. | They were taught domestic duties at home; they did| of the Alps, it is idle to question the soundness of 
Such a course of action on the part of American | not spend one-third of their time on the street, one- | Buonarotti’s assertion that no great painter of the 
women is bad enough as a present evil, but itis worse | third at the looking-glass, and the remainder in| grand style need ever he looked for out of Italy. 
in its future consequences, We cannot touch pitch | close and confidential relations with some one of half| But it by no means follows that the Romantic is in- 

















and not be defiled. Already the results are seen in| 
the loose habits, the reckless expenditure, the free- 
and-easy style of conversation, the adoption of slang | 
terms and phrases, and the total neglect of all former- 
ly received ideas of good taste and propriety among 








a dozen different young men. capable of producing great artists, Matthew Arnold 

How can the mothers of America hold their daugh- | criticises very sharply, for example, the departures of 
ters so cheap as to allow them to bestow their youth, | Shakespeare from what he very properly lays down as 
their smiles, and the first fragrance of their-young | the classic canons of art; but it never occurs to him 
hearts on any creature bearing the semblance of a|to ask himself whether there may not be room enough 


the women, especially the young women, who consti- man who happens to come in their way; andnotonly | in nature for the insubordinate imagination of Shake- 
tute what‘is called the best society. allow but encourage them to display their fine points | Speare as well as for the subordinated imagination of 

“Mary Brandagee,” a novel which professes to give | for his admiration, as if he were selecting slaves for! Sophocles ; whether Westminster Abbey and _ the 
an insight into upper New York life, represents young | the market or horses for a stud? It is these women, | cathedrals of Friburg and Chartres have not their 
ladies as totally emancipated from all moral or social | who are prepared to sell their daughters to the high- | “reasons of being” as sound and valid as the Parthe- 


evil, not to say infamy, which attaches to the un- 
bridled indulgence of loose and vicious habits and 
inclinations. Yet many people say of this book, 
“‘ How natural !” and are willing to forgive its want 
of coherence and common sense on account of its 
truth to nature. 

We do not believe that the pure young girl-nature 
which all men love, and which poets have paid 
homage to, is yet wholly lost; we have faith that it 
even yet remains unsullied in many young hearts, 
notwithstanding the bad influences of the days upon 
which it has fallen. It is true that whatever can be 
done is done to make them false, lying, deceitful, 
and selfish; they are early taught to despise modesty 
and sincerity, as old-fashioned virtues, and that their 
business is to get themselves up, with all the arts and 
aids they can muster, for the market. They bury 
their freshness beneath a vile load of paint. powder, 
false hair, and dirty horse-hair, and lose their inno- 
cence in their love of display, and unmaidenly at- 
tempts to attract and secure the attention they con- 
sider it their business to win. Fashions are followed 
without any reference to their modesty, any more 
than their beauty, and are exaggerated, let the conse- 
quences be what they may. 





of scarlet and gold, that are responsible for the low | 
estimate placed upon their sex, for its comparative | 
uselessness, and more than half its crimes. Some day | 
they will have an account to settle. J, C. C. 
i 
REVIEWS. 
. a * . | 
ATALANTA IN CALYDON* | 
4 BRAND snatched from the burning by the | 
~~ hands of love, to be by the hands of madness 
into the burning thrust back and utterly con- 
sumed; this was Meleager, child of Althmwa, and 
lover of Atalanta, the virgin huntress of Arcadia. To 





is the task which Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne 


ise, fashioned upon the models of the tragedy of 
Greece, and dedicated with a noble negligence of pop- 


highest of cotemporary names.” Now if one asks, 
“What's Meleager to us, or we to Meleager ?” or calls 
aloud with the Frenchman, “ Who will deliver us 

from all these Greeks and Romans ?” it will not do to 
answer that Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides were | 


| 





has performed in a poem full of power and of prom- | 


ularity to the memory of Walter Savage Landor, * the | 





very great poets, and that the Greek tragedies are ‘as | 
unapproachable in their excellence as the Greek | 
sculpture is, Romanticism has certainly abused the | 
triumph which it won with Coleridge and Byron in | 
England, with Victor Hugo and Cousin and Lamar- 
tine in France ; but it does not thence by any means ne- | 
cessarily follow that poetic greatness is to be achieved | 
in our day and in English letters by a return to the | 
principles of Greek art. Mr, Matthew Arnold, who | 
has done much good service as a serious critic of co- 
temporary English literature, may be esteemed, per- 
haps, to be the English leader of something very like 
a reaction against the Romanticists, which, having 
already set in some time ago in France, seems now to 
be making headway across the Channel, and, of course, 


A well-known writer drew down upon herself vials 
of wrath some time ago by her strictures upon the 
revelations made by the hooped skirts of the young 
lady visitors during the commencement festivities at 
Harvard College. At that time the small hooped 
skirt known as the “ Quaker” was in vogue, What 
would she say now to the “bell-shape,” that ex- 
panse of crinoline which extends its area at its base, 
and will not allow ladies to move, stoop, sit down, 
enter a car or leave an omnibus, without such expo- 
sure as should crimson their cheeks with shame, but 
which has become so common that it rarely extorts 
more than a laugh or a look of indifference. Over 
these immense hoops one thin skirt is often worn, and 
above this the dress is drawn in such a way that the 
slightest disarrangement of drapery reveals the “ skel- 
eton” in all its naked deformity. The bell-shape, in 
its most expansive form, is the style of the new scar- 
let and “ silver”-hooped skirts which are intended to 
add their show and glitter to the splendor of the com- 
ing winter evening toilets. Plainly, and, possibly, 
not unwillingly, visible they will be in the swift-mov- 
ing redowas and wild galop; but we doubt if the 
sight would add to the pleasure with which any man 
would see his wife or his sister engage in these fas- 
cinating exercises, 
The apologists for modern morals and manners 
charge upon our great-grandmothers, whom we are 
wont to consider models of decorum, a freedom of 
speech and action greater even than that of their de- 
scendants ; but we must be excused for doubting such 
a fact. Certainly, when hooped skirts were worn by 
our great-grandmothers, they were, in many respects, 
much less objectionable than now ; they were compar- 
atively straight, not so widened out towards the bot- 
tom that the least motion would leave the lower part 


Mr. Swinburne no injustice to suggest that his “Atalan- 
ta” might never have seen the light had Mr. Matthew 
Arnold never published a certain striking critical es- 
say by way of preface to his first acknowledged col- 
lection of poems. The disciple, let us hasten here 
to add, has bettered the instruction of his teacher ; 
for although Mr. Matthew Arnold has written some 
poems really admirable for their simplicity of struc- 
ture and their well-defined melody, he has achieved 
nothing comparable to the “ Atalanta in Calydon” as 
a sustained, well-balanced, and minutely finished work 
of the poetic art. But neither Mr. Arnold’s argumen- 
tation nor Mr. Swinburne’s vigorous reduction of an 
esthetic theory to practical results can be expected to 
conquer the instinctive aversion of the modern British 
and British-American mind from classical art. 
ical architecture, classical sculpture, clas 
have ever been, and still are, with the race to which 
we belong, a taste and not a passion. 


will ere long strike usin America also, Anditis doing | 


Those precise 
qualities of the Greek ideal which are the most diffi- 
cult of attainment by our modern and northern gen- 


— and, worse still, as quite unconscious of the | est bidder, who will sacrifice everything to their love \non. It is not even strictly true that the Greek mod- 


els in literature—necessarily, we admit, of all arts the 
most fluent and least amenable to absolute restrictions 
—are so entirely pure and clean-cut as their admirers 
proclaim them to be. The episodical and the ephem- 
eral enter far more extensively into the construction, 
and, as we should doubtless find could we but throw 
ourselves really back into the world which welcomed 
them, contributed much more to the charm of the 
great Greek tragedies than modern critics of the 
strictly classic temper would have us believe. The 
“ Perse” is a notorious example of this. We are al- 
ways asked to believe that for that very reason the 


| * Perse” was the least successful of the tragedies of 
| 
tell the story, not of Meleager, but of Meleager’s doom, | 


Eschylus; which, possibly, may be true, But as there 
is not the slightest trustworthy evidence extant or at- 
tainable to prove it true, we may be excused for con- 
| sidering it as a mere assertion foreign to the purpose, 
|the more particularly that, in such noble composi- 
| tions as the “Agamemnon” and the “ Choephoriz,” 


| we find the author of the * Perse” playing with his 
| themes-as visibly and independently as Shakespeare 
‘himself. The magnificent but episodical Cassandra 
is quite as unclassical a figure in the first-named of 
these two tragedies as Went in “ King Lear ;° and the 
way in which Aschylus accumulates and dwells upon 
details, and compels emotion out of trivial incidents 
and speeches, in dealing with Orestes, reminds us not 
less forcibly of Shakespeare’s treatment of the story of 
Hamlet than does the similarity itself of the situations, 
and even of the characters, of the royal Dane and the 
son of Clytemnestra. Nay, if we confine ourselves to 
the most purely classical of the classical poets, there as- 
suredly is nothing more unclassical in the apostrophes 
to the Virgin Queen which Shakespeare em)roiders in 
letters of moonlight upon his “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream” than in the slap which Sophocles goes out of 
his way, in so fair and stately a work as the “ Anti- 
gone,” to adminisyer to the Thebans, or than in the 
“wise saws and modern instances” of Hemon, which 
made Sophocles, as history tells us, a general, 
| To return, however, to Mr. Swinburne and his “ At- 
alanta.” While we esteem this young poet’schoicc of 
a classical model for his first deliberate essay in art to 
be no decisive proof of a rare and real vocation in let- 
ters, it at least shows him to be superior to the char- 
latanism of popularity-hunting, and is, in so far, 4 
wholesome premonitory symptom of genius. His 
frankly-uttered love of Landor, too, prepossesses us in 
| his favor. No man has said loftier things in praise ot 
Grecian art and Grecian genius than Walter Savage 
Landor; but the real secret of his power over such 
young poets'as Mr. Swinburne we take to be his in- 
tellectual willfulness and hauteur. The most classical 
of critics, Landor was one of the least classical of au- 
| thors, for the “ Pentameron,” “ Pericles and Aspasia,” 

















Class- | 2d the “Imaginary Conversations” are neither obe- 
sical letters | dient to, nor do they dictate, any law or rule of utter 


ance whatsoever. But he was a master of our Eng: 
lish tongue, and almost touched the verge of affecta- 
tion himself in his scorn of affectation. To love and 
be fascinated by such a writer argues in his youthful 





of the person exposed. The dances then in vogue 
were also of a slow, grave, dignified character, en- 


tirely unlike the whisking, whirling, hoydenish ig gm 


Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865, 
Pp. 113. 














* * Atalanta in Calydon, A tragedy.” By Algernon Charles 
1 vol, 12mo. 


lover a nature impatient of shams, chivalric in its 





the crowning graces of style at an age when the beau 








conceptions of fame, and delicately appreciative of 
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supreme. 

Open the “ Atalanta” and its first lines will confirm 
in you all these favorable anticipations of the author’s 
quality. They ring upon the ear and fix the mind 
like the swift preluding ofa fiery-fingered master upon 
the piano-forte or the organ, The land of Calydon 
is cursed of Diana, made angry by neglect of her 
altars, with a huge and indomitable wild boar, which 
has slain many and wasted much increase of the earth. 
To rid the land of this pest are gathered together all 
the mighty hunters of Greece, among them Meleager, 
son of Althea, and the peerless Atalanta, a virgin, 
daughter of Iasius the Arcadian. The chief hunts- 
man of Calydon, preparing for the hunt, introduces 
us at once into the tragedy, invoking Diana and 
Apollo: 

“ Maiden, and mistress of the months and stars 
Now folded in the flowerless fields of heaven, 
Goddess whom all gods love with threefold hesrt, 
Being trebled in thy divided deity, 

A light for dead men and dark hours, a foot 

Swift on the hillsas morning, and a hand 

To all things fierce and fleet that roar and range 
Mortal, with gentler shafts than snow or sleep ; 
Hear now and help and lift no violent hand, 

But favorable and fair as thine eye’s beam 

Hidden and shown in heaven ; for I all night 
Amid the king’s hounds and the hunting men 
Have wrought and worshiped towards thee ; nor shall man 
See goodlier hounds or deadlier edge of spears ; 
But for the end, that lies unreached at yet 

Between the hands and on the knees of gods. 

O fair-faced sun killing the stars and dews 

And dreams and desolation of the night ! 

Rise up, shine, stretch thine hand out, with thy bow 
Touch the most dimmest height of trembling heaven, 
And burn and break the dark about thy ways, 

Shot through and through with arrows ; let thine hair 
Lighten as flame above that flameless shell 

Which was the moon, and thine eyes fill the world, 
And thy lips kindle with swift beams; let earth 
Laugh, and the long sea fiery from thy feet 
Through all the roar and ripple of streaming springs 
And foam in reddening flakes and flying flowers 
Shaken from hands and blown from lips of nymphs 
Whose hair or breast divides the wandering wave 
With salt close tresses cleaving lock to lock, 
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Bind on thy sandals, O thon most fleet, 

Over the splendor and speed of thy feet ; 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 


Fruit-wise upon the old flower of tears sprung up, 
Pitiful sighs, and much regrafted pain. 

These things are in my presage, and myself 

Am part of them and know not; but in dreams 
The gods are heavy on me, and all the fates 

Shed fire across my eyelids mixed with night, 
And burn me blind, and disilluminate 

My sense of seeing, and my perspicuous soul 
Darken with vision ; seeing I see not, hear 

And hearing am not holpen, but mine eyes 

Stain many tender broideries in the bed 

Drawn up about my face that I may weep 

And the king wake not; and my brows and lips 
Tremble and sob in sleeping, like swift flames 
That tremble, or water when it sobs with heat 
Kindled from under ; and my tears fill my breast 
And speck the fair-dyed pillows round the king 
With barren showers and salter than the sea, 
Such dreams divide me dreaming ; for long since 
I dreamed that out of this my womb had sprung 
Fire and firebrand ; this was ere my son, 

| Meleager, a goodly flower in fields of fight, 

Felt the light touch him coming forth, and wailed 


Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees, and cling? 

O that man’s heart were as fire and could spring to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring ! 

For the stars and the winds are unto her 

As raiment, as songs of the harp-player ; 

For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, 
And the southwest-wind and the west-wind sing. 





| For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 
| And all the season of snows and sins; 
| The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins ; 
And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 





The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 


| Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, | Childlike ; but yet he was not ; and in time 
| The faint fresh tame of the young year flushes | [bare him, and my heart was great ; for yet 


From leaf to flower and flower to fruit ; | So royally was never strong. man born, 
And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, | Nor queen so nobly bore as noble a thing 
And the oat is heard above the lyre, | As this my son was: such a birth God sent 
And the hooféd heel of a satyr crushes And such a grace to bear it. Then came in 

The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. Three weaving women, and span each a thread, 

: ‘ Saying This for strength and That for luck, and one 

Saying Till the brand upon the hearth burn down, 
So long shall this man see good days and live. 
And I with gathered raiment from the bed 
Sprang, and drew forth the brand, and cast on it 
Water, and trod the flame barefoct, and crushed 
With naked hand spark beaten out of spark 
And blew against and quenched it ; for I said, 
These are the most high Fates that dwell with us, 
And we find favor a little in their sight, 
A little, and more we miss of, and much time 
Foils us; howbeit they have pitied me, O son, 
And thee most piteous, thee a tenderer thing 
Than any flower of fleshly seed alive. 
Wherefore I kissed and hid him with my hands, 
And covered under arms and hair, and wept, 
| And feared to touch him with my tears, and laughed ;' 
| So light a thing was this man, grown so great 
Classical or romantic, is not this poetry, and poetry | Alen cast their heads back, seeing against the sun 
bik , : Seed eis .» Blaze the armed man carven on his shield, and hear 
}ofa very high order? It bubbles with musical life, | The laughter of little bells along the brace 
| indefinable, intense ; and passes at once into that | Ring, as birds singing or flutes blown, and watch, 
category of symphonic speech to which belong cer- | High up, the cloven shadow of either plume 


And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 
Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid, 

Follows with dancing and fills with delight 

' The Meenad and the Bassarid ; 

| And soft as lips that laugh and hide 

| The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 

| And sereen from seeing and leave in sight 

The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 





| 
The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes; 
The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 
| Her bright breast shortening into sighs ; 
| The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, 
But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
| To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 


The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 








: ies 3 : : ._ | Divide the bright light of the brass, and make 
All gold, or shuddering and unfurrowed snow ; | tain such poems as the songs and semi-choruses in | 


And all the winds about thee with their wings, 
And fountain-heads of all the watered world ; 
Each horn of Acheloiis, and the green 

Euenus, wedded with the straitening sea. 

For in fair time thou comest ; come also thou, 
Twin-born with him, and virgin, Artemis, | 
And give our spears their spoil, the wild boar’s hide, | 
Sent in thine anger against us for sin done 

And bloodless altars without wine or fire. \ 
Him now consume thou ; for thy sacrifice | 
With sanguine-shining steam divides the dawn, | 
And one, the maiden rose of all thy maids, 
Arcadian Atalanta, snowy-souled, | 
Fair as the snow and footed as the wind, 

From Ladon and well-wooded Meenalus 

Over the firm hills and the fleeting sea 

Hast thou drawn hither, and many an arméd king, 
Heroes, the crown of men, like gods in fight.” 

Plainly, there is a place in the world for the young 
English poet who can thus set himself to the music 
of blank verse without borrowing a note or a modula- 
tion from that great living English master of blank 
verse whom he has visibly studied with the closest | 
possible attention, Observe, too, the syntactical 
skill with which the sounding lines of these intricate 
and surcharged sentences are constructed; for it 
marks the whole poem, is of classical merits not the 
least rare or admirable, and when mastered, as in this 
instance, by a poet of fine and susceptible ear, affords 
us one of the surest of all possible prognostics of true 
poetic success and eminence. 

The prayer of the huntsman closes with a line like 
the last swingings of a bell into silence ; a line which | 
lifts the succeeding outburst of the first chorus full | 
and suddenly upon the ear with an extraordinary | 
power of antiphonal effect. We pray the reader to! 
test this passage vocally : 

« _.- me the time 

Divides from these things; whom do thou not less | 
Help and give honor, and to mine hounds good speed, | 
And edge to spears, and luck to each man’s hand, | 
| 

} 


| 


CHORUS, 


When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 

Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain ; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. | 


j 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
' 


Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, | 
With a noise of winds and many rivers, 
With a clamor of waters, and with might ; { 


| Tennyson’s “ Princess ;” poems in which the syllabic | 


His helmet as a windy and wintering moon 


| Shelley’s ‘Prometheus Unbound,” and the songs in | Seen through blown cloud and plume-like drift, when ships 


: 


Drive, and men strive with all the sea, and oars 


: : | Break, and the beaks dip under, drinking death ; 
forms of language melt into the annotated forms of | Yet was he then but a span long, and moaned 
music; and thought and feeling run together into | With inarticulate mouth inseparate words, 


one. It is difficult to express in English the charm of | 4° With blind lips and fingers wrung my breast 


wR ‘ A = Hard, and thrust out with foolish hands.and feet, 
; such compositions. The genius of our race as well 


: Murmuring ; but those gray women with bound hair 
as of our tongue abhors effusion as the utterance of | Who fright the gods frighted not him ; he laughed 
emotion. We think Goethe's Bettine, and Seraphacl | Seeing them, and pushed out hands to feel and haul 
; Se eee Distaff and thread, intangible ; but they 
in the novel of “Charles Auchester,” ridiculous, not | passed, and I hid the brand, and in my heart 
because we do not comprehend the extremest in- | Laughed likewise, having all my will of heaven. 
tensities of «esthetic enjoyment, but because we per- | But now I know not if to left or right 

: ; ie : : The gods have drawn us hither ; for again 
ceive that such intensities defy analysis, and are,! 7 dreamt, and saw the black brand burst on fire 
therefore, unsusceptible of record or expression. As a branch bursts in flower, and saw the flame 
To the chorus thus singing, enters Althea, oppressed | ade flower-wise, and Death came and with dry lips 

: : : Blew the charred ash into my breast ; and Love 
with forebodings, till her Trampled the ember and crushed it with swift feet. 
“ Speech flickers like a blown-out flame ;” This I have also at heart ; that not for me, 

, : Not for me only or son of mine, O girls, . 

and in a conversation between herself and them sets | The gods have wrought life, and desire of life, 
forth the argument of the past and future of the | Heart’s love and heart’s division ; but for all 


a ‘ Te j 2s one win¢ 3 ti ight.” 
tragedy ; the overhanging wrath of the gods that There shines one sun and one wind blows till night 
“Mock us with a little piteousness, 

And we say prayers and weep; but at the last, 
Sparing awhile, they smite and spare no whit ;” 
and the impending passion of love for Atalanta, 
whereby Meleager shall be flower-led into his fate— 


The last lines which we have italicized in this ex- 
tract, beautiful as they are, would have shown as 
strange in a Greek play as asteam-engine in the Pirzus; 
and our classical young poet, warming in his theme 
to show with Mycerinus how all our life is but 

“ Love, a thwart sea-wind full of rain and foam ;” 

a finer line, by the way, though uttering a kindred 
thought, than Matthew Arnold's 


“Tiungry and barren and sharp as the sea,” 


“ Lost labor when the cireumambient gloom 
But hides, if gods at all, gods careless of our doom,” 


grows utterly modern, and pathetic with a scriptura 


power of phrase in the next noble outburst of the im 
which was evidently in Mr. Swinburne’s mind, since | pressionable chorus : 
it reappears more plainly in a subsequent Verse, “Before the beginning of years 
There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears ; 
Grief, with a glass that ran ; 
; F eT Pleasure, with pain for leaven ; 
The chorus remonstrate with Althea in behalt of Summer, with flowers that fell; 
Atalanta as a maiden Remembrance fallen from heaven, 
And madness risen from hell : 
Strength without hands to smite ; 
Love that endures for a breath ; 
Night, the shadow of light, 
And life, the shadow of death. 


= my tears fill my breast 
And speck the fair-dyed pillows round the king 
With barren showers and salter than the sea.” 











« ___ holier than all holy days or things, 
The sprinkled water or fume of perfect fire | 
Chaste, dedicated to pure prayers and filled | 
With higher thoughts than heaven ;” | 
! 
but the heart-vexed queen repels all comfort, moved | 7 ; 

bs oh o ¢ 
beyond measure in her soul to think, sas hagper 8-9 ag eo 

And a measure of sliding sand 

From under the feet of the years } 
And froth and drift of the sea ; 

And dust of the laboring earth ; 
And bodies of things to be 

In the houses of death and of birth } 


«“__.. that fot wise men as for fools | 
Love is one thing, an evil thing, and turns | 
Choice words and wisdom into fire and air. | 
And in the end shall no joy come but grief, 
Sharp words and soul’s division and fresh tears 
Flower-wise upon the old root of tears brought forth, 
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And fashioned with loathing and love, 
With life before and after 

And death beneath and above, 
For a day a night and a morrow, 

That his strength might endure for a span, 
With travail and heavy sorrow, 

The holy spirit of man. 





And wrought with weeping and laughter, | O child, my child ; and nop thou art lordlier grown, 
| Not lovelier, nor a new thing in mine eyes, 
I charge thee by thy soul and this my breast, 
| Fear thou the gods and mé and thine own heart, 
| Lést all these turn against thee; for who knows 
What wind upon what wave of altcring time 
Shall speak a storm and blow calamity ? 
And there is nothing stabile in the world 
But the gods break tt ; yet not less, fair son, 


“From the winds of the north and the south | If but one thing be stronger, if one endure, 


They gathered as unto strife ; 
They breathed upon his mouth, 
They filled his body with life ; 
Eyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veils of the soul therein, 
A time for labor and thought, 
A time to serve and to sin ; 
They gave him light in his ways, 
And love, and a space for delight, 
And beauty and length of days, 
And night, and sleep in the night. 
His speech is a burning fire ; 
With his lips he travaileth ; 
In his heart is a blind desire, 
In his eyes foreknowledge of death ; 
He weaves, and is clothed with derision ; 
Sows, and he shall not reap ; 
His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep.” 








As these solemn lines, presaging doom, die away 
upon the ear, Meleager enters, joyous in the splendor 
and prime of his strength, hailing the 

“ Sweet new heaven and air without a star.” 








Simple and obvious as this effect of contrast in art 
is, it never fails of its power and its pathos, whether| 
it be in painting, as in Giorgione’s marvelous picture 
of the youth crowned with vine-leaves and over-| 
shadowed by the assassin’s hand; or in music, as | 
where the king in. the opera of ‘* Rigoletto” saunters 
jauntily off from the house of murder singing “la 
donna e mobile.” 

Meleager now recites to his mother, Althea, the | 
names, and merits, and origin of the different princes | 
and men of valor gathering to the hunt of the boar, 
and so gradually rises with her to discourse of the things 
which bear directly on his own fate and hers. To 
them, thus divided by discussion, King Gineus comes | 
to judge between them, 





‘ a king 
Full of past days and wise from years endured.” | 





King (neus thus addresses the mother and the 
= } 
son: | 


“ Nor thee I praise, who ‘att fain to.undo things done‘ 
Nor thee, who art swift to esteem them overmuch. 
For what the hours have given is given, and this 
Changeless ; howbeit these change, and in good time 
Devise new things and good, not one thing still. 

Us have they sent now at our need for help 
Among men armed a woman, foreign born, j 
Virgin, not like the natural flower of things 
That grows and bears and brings forth fruit and dies; | 
Unlovable, no light for a husband’s house, 

Espoused ; a glory among unwedded girls, 
And chosen of gods who reverence maidenhood. | 
These too we honor in honoring her ; but thou, | 
Abstain thy feet from following, and thine eyes 

From amorous touch ; nor set toward hers thine heart, 
Son, lest hate bear no deadlier fruit than love.” 


To which Althea makes answer : 


“ O king, thou art wise, but wisdom halts; and just, | 
But the gods love not justice more than fate, | 
And smite the righteous and the violent mouth, | 
And mix with insolent blood the reverent man’s, | 
And bruise the holier as the lying lips. 
Enough ; for wise words fai] me, and my heart 
Takes fire and trembles flamewise, O my son, 
O child, for thine head’s sake ; mine eyes wax thick, 
Turning toward thee, so goodly a weaponed man, 
So glorious ; and for love of thine own eyes 
They are darkened, and tears burn them, fierce as fire, 
And my lips pause and my soul sinks with love. 
But by thine hand, by thy sweet life and eyes, 
By thy great heart and these clasped knees, O son, 
I pray thee that thou slay me not with thee. 
For there was never a mother woman-born 
Loved her sons better; and never a queen of men 
More perfect in her heart toward whom she loved. 
For what lies light on many and they forget, 
Small things and transitory as a wind o’ the sea, 
I forget never ; I have seen thee all thine years 
A man in arms, strong and a joy tomen 
Seeing thine head glitter and thine hand burn its way 
Through a heavy and iron furrow of sundering spears ; 
But always also a flower of three suns old, 
The small one thing that lying drew down my life 
To lie with thee and feed thee ; a child and weak, 
Mine, a delight to no man, sweet to me. | 
Who then sought to thee? who gat help? who knew | 
If thou wert goodly? nay, no man at all. 
Or what sea saw thee, or sounded with thine oar, | 
= or what strange land shone with war through | 
thee ? 
But fair for me thou wert, O little life, 
Fruitiless, the fruit of mine own flesh, and blind, | 
More than much gold, ungrown, a foolish flower. 
For silver nor bright snow nor feather of foum 
Was whiter, and no gold yellower than thine hair, 





urely the bitter and the rooted love 
That burns between us, going from me to thee, 
Shall more endure than all things. 
Following strange loves? why wilt thou kill mine heart? 
Lo, I talk wild and windy words, and fall 
From my clear wits, and seem of mine own self 
Dethroned, dispraised, disseated ; and my mind, 
That was my crown, breaks, and mine heart is gone, 
And I am naked of my soul, and stand 
Ashamed, as a mean woman ; take thou thought : 
Live if thou wilt, and if thou wilt not, look, 
The gods have given thee life to lose or keep, 
Thou shalt not die as men die, but thine end 
Fallen upon thee shall break me unaware.” 


But his doom is upon him, and Meleager must | 
; Move on to it, smitten of Venus Aphrodite, Venus the | 
terrible, whom the chorus now apostrophize in aN| A sharp “exchange of views” next ensues, evolving 
ode of extraordinary beauty, from which, mindful of | much pertinent speech of the laws and limits of fe- 
<a waning space, we can only make such extracts a8 | male life, and finally moving Atalanta herself to ex- 
| these : | 


What dost thou, 


“ What hadst thou to do being born, 
Mother, when winds were at ease, 
As a flower of the springtime of corn, 
A flower of the foam of the seas ? 
For bitter thou wast from thy birth, 
Aphrodite, a mother of strife ; 
For before thee some rest was on earth, 
A little respite from tears, 
A little pleasure of life ; 
For life was not then as thou art, 
But as one that waxeth in years 
Sweet-spoken, a fruitful wife ; 
Earth had no thorn, and desire 
To sting, neither death any dart ; 
What hadst thou to do among these, 
Thou, clothed with a burning fire, 
Thou, girt with sorrow of heart, 
Thou, sprung of the seed of the seas 
As an ear from a seed of corn, 
As a brand plucked forth of a pyre, 
Asa ray shed forth of the morn, 
For division of soul and disease, 
For a dart and a sting and a thorn? 
What ailed thee then to be born? 
Was there not evil enough, 
Mother, and anguish on earth 
Born with a man at his birth, 
Wastes underfoot, and above 
Storm out of heaven, and dearth 
Shaken down from the shining thereof, 
Wrecks from afar overseas 
And peril of shallow and firth, 
And tears that spring and increase 
In the barren places of mirth, 
That thou, having wings as a dove, 
Being girt with desire for a girth, 
That thou must come after these, 
That thou must lay on him love? 


“ Thou shouldst not so have been born: 
But death should have risen with thee, 
Mother, and visible fear, 
Grief, and the wringing of hands, 
And noise of many that mourn ; 
The smitten bosom, the knee 
Bowed, and in each man’s ear 
A ery as of perishing lands, 
A moan as of people in prison, 
A tumult of infinite griefs ; 

And thunder of storms on the sands, 

And wailing of wives on the shore ; 
And under thee newly arisen 
Loud shoals and shipwrecking reefs, 

Fierce air and violent light ; 

Sail rent and sundering oar, 

Darkness, and noises of night ; 

Clashing of streams in the sea, 
Wave against wave as a sword, 
Clamor of currents, and foam ; 

Rains making ruin on earth, 

Winds that wax ravenous and roam 
As wolves in a wolfish horde ; 
Fruits growing faint in the tree, 

And blind things dead in their birth ; 
Famine, and blighting of corn, 
When thy time was come to be born. 

And again : 
“For against all men from of old 
Thou hast set thine hand as a curse, 
And cast out gods from their places. 
These things are spoken of thee. 
Strong kings and goodly with gold 
Thou hast found out arrows to pierce, 
And made their kingdoms and races 
As dust and surf of the sea. 
All these, overburdened with woes 


And with length of their days waxen weak, 


Thou slewest ; and sentest moreover 
Upon Tyro an evil thing, 
Rent hair and a fetter and blows 
Making bloody the flower of the cheek, 
Though she lay by a god as a lover, 
Though fair, and the seed of a king. 


For, of old, being full of thy fire, 
he endured not longer to weer 
On her bosom a saffron vest, 
* On her shoulder an ashwood quiver ; 
Being mixed and made one through desire, 
With G&nipeus, and all her hair 
Made moist with his mouth, and her breast 
Filled full of the foam of the river.” 
This imprecation of Venus is followed by the ap- 
pearance of Atalanta herself, who, with pure lips, 
| salutes 
“ Heaven and the face of all the gods and dawn . 
Filling with maiden flames and maiden flowers 
The starless fold o’ the stars, and making sweet 
The warm wan heights of the air, moon-trodden ways 
And breathless gates, and extreme hills of heaven.” 
Meleager addressing this fair maid with favorable 
and reverent words, his uncles, the brothers of Althea, 
Plexippus and Toxeus, take him bitterly up, and bid 
| him go home, since 





“-——_ a man grown girl 
Is worth a woman weaponed.” 


‘claim : 


|“ Tam not mighty-minded, nor desire 

| Crowns, nor the spoil of slain things nor the fame ; 
| Feed ye on these, eat and wax fat ; ery out, 

| Laugh, having eaten, and leap without a lyre 

| Sing, mix the wind with clamor, smite and shake 

| Sonorous timbrels and tumuliuous hair, 

And fill the dance up with tempestuous fect, 

For I will none; but having prayed my prayers 

| And made thank-offering for prosperities, 

| I shall go hence and no man see me more. 

| What thing is this for you to shout me down, 

| What for a man to grudge me this my life 

As it were envious of all yours, and I 

| A thief of reputations? nay, for now, 

| Ifthere be any highest in heaven, a god 

| Above all thrones and thunders of the gods 

| Throned, and the wheel of the world roll under him, 
| Judge he between me and all of you, and see 

| fT transgress at all: but ye refrain 

| Transgressing hands and reinless mouths, and keep 
| Silence, lest by much foam of violent words 

| And proper poison of your lips ye die.” 


| King (neus hereupon interposes and appeases the 
| controversy, leaving the chorus to comment upon the 
| power and the perils of that unruly member the 
| tongue, upon the endlessness and aimlessness of hu- 
;man sorrow, and upon the selfishness of the gods. 
‘who 
* _ very subtly fashion 
Madness with sadness upon earth : 
Not knowing, in any wise, compassion 
Nor holding pity of any worth.” 


In this chorus are set forth, with extreme vigor and 
| beauty of phrase, the darkest problems which taxed 
|the intellect of antiquity and induce the faith of 
Christendom. The least classical are by no means 
the least beautiful passages of this strain, as, for ex- 
ample, these lines, in which Mr, Swinburne shows, as 
he does in many other parts of his poem, a singular 
command of, and a fine felicity in using, the phras- 
ecology of the English Scriptures : 


“What shall be done with all these tears of ours ? 
Shall they make watersprings in the fair heaven 
To bathe the brows of morning? or like flowers 
Be shed and shine before the starriest hours, 
Or made the raiment of the weeping Seven ? 
Or rather, O our masters, shall they be 
Food for the famine of the grievous sea, 
A great well-head of lamentation 
Satiating the sad gods? or fall and flow 
Among the years and seasons to and fro, 
And wash their fect with tribulation 
And fill them full with grieving ere they go? 
Alas, our lords, and yet alas again, 
Secing all your iron heaven is gilt as gold 
But all we smite thereat in vain; 
Smite the gates barred with groanings manifold, 
But all the floors are paven with our pain. 
Yea, and with weariness of lips and eyes, 
With breaking of the bosom, and with sighs, 
We labor, and are clad and fed with grief 
And filled with days we would not fain behold 
And nights we would not hear of ; we wax old, 
All we wax old and wither like a leaf. 

We are outcast, strayed between bright sun and moon; 
Our light and darkness are as leaves of flowers, 
Black flowers and white, that perish ; and the noon 
As midnight, and the night as daylight hours. 

| A little fruit a little while is ours, 

| And the worm finds it soon.” 
{ 

| 

| 





We now approach the crisis of the tragedy. Al- 
' theea hears 


“ Within the house a ery of news,” 
| and comes forth to meet the herald of the king re 
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boar. - | 
Like the messenger in the “ Seven against Thebes” 
the herald first announces all the good tidings that | 
he has to give. We hear the story of the prowess of | 
Arcadian Atalanta, of the death of Eurytus and | 
Anceus, and of the final triumph of Meleager by | 
whom at last, 


““____. deeply sinitten, and to death | 
The heavy horror with his hanging shafts 
Leapt, and fell furiously, and from raging lips 
Foamed out the latest wrath of all his life.” 


Althea, upon hearing these things, gravely, as one 
overborne with somewhat yet unrevealed, but inevit- 
able, lauds the gods, and the chorus praise, in a new 
and animated measure, Artemis-Diana, 


* Flower, the whitest of all things, 
With reluctant lengthening tresses, 
And with sudden splendid breast 
Save of maidens unbeholden.” 


But the herald soon bids them shift their song; and 
Althzea, re-entering, meets her two brethren, 


“ce 


| 
- ' 
—— borne on branches and the face 
“ Covered.” 


The messenger relates to her how, for Atalanta’s sake, 
insulted by them, Meleager had slain his uncles, 
Herewith the tragedy culminates; the action 
moves on swiftly to the close, through exquisitely 
uttered lapses of passion and cries of pain, the mad- 
ness of the mother made brotherless by her own son’s | 
hand, and the pity of the chorus, climbing up, inter- 
lacing, in fugues of verse, now fiery, now full of 
tears, till the chorus rise to their magnificent invoca- 
tion of Fate, the unappeasable source of so much 
woe: 


“Not as with sundering of the earth 

Nor as with cleaving of the sea 
Nor fierce foreshadowings of a birth 

Nor flying dreams of death to be 
Nor loosening of the large world’s girth 
And quickening of the body of night, 

And sound of thunder in men’s ears 
And fire of lightning in men’s sight, 

Fate, mother of desires and fears, 

Bore unto men the law of tears ; 

But sudden, an unfathered flame, 

And broken out of night, she shone, 
She, without body, without name, 

In days forgotten and foregone ; | 
And heaven rang round her as she came | 
Like smitten cymbals, and lay bare; | 

Clouds and great stars, thunders and snows, | 
The blue sad fields and folds of air, 

The life that breathes, the life that grows, | 

All wind, all fire, that burns or blows, 

Even all these knew her; for she is great ; | 

The daughter of doom, the mother of death, | 
The sister of sorrow ; a lifelong weight 

That no man’s finger lighteneth, 

Nor any god can lighten fate ; 
A landmark seen across the way 

Where one race treads as the other trod ; 
An evil scepter, an evil stay, 

Wrought for a staff, wrought for a rod, 

The bitter jealousy of God. 

For death is deep as the sea, 
And fate as the waves thereof, 
Shall the waves take pity on thee 

Or the south-wind offer thee love ? 
Wilt thou take the night for thy day 
Or the darkness for light on thy way 

Till thou say in thine heart, Enough ? 

Behold, thou art over fair, thou art over wise ; 





thine eyes. 
thine ears ; 


lids with tears. 
Wilt thou cover thine hair with gold, and with silver thy 
feet ? 


mouth sweet ? 

Behold, when thy face is made bare, he that loved thee 
shall hate ; 

Thy face shall be no more fair at the fall of thy fate. 

or thy life shall fall as a leaf and be shed as the rain ; 
And the veil of thine head shall be grief; and the crown 
shall be pain. 


The vengeance of Althea is accomplished; the 
Wretched queen withdraws with her curse upon her 
fom our sight ; the chorus and messengers intone to 





0D 


king re 


WS the story of the slow wasting of Meleager as the 
brand of his life burns out, and bewail 
“—__the feast turned funeral and the crowns 
Fallen ; and the huntress and the hunier trapped ; 
And weeping and changed faces and veiled hair.” 
Mt the last, the dying prince is brought upon the 
mage; Atalanta, coming, bends over him— 
Atalanta, the pure among women, whose name is as 
essing to speak ;” 


turning from the hunt and from the slaying of the | and (Eneus also appearing, Meleager passes away, | 


iN 


; Weep? but in patience let them live their lives 


' Forget not, nor think shame ; I was thy son. 
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recognizing Fate as the author of his death, and turn- 
ing with dying eyes to his hapless mother— 


‘ 


‘——this law, 

This only slays me, and not my mother at all. 

And let no brother or sister grieve too sore, 

or melt their hearts out on me with their tears, 
Since extreme love and sorrowing overmuch 

Vex the great gods, and overloving men 

Slay and are slain for-love’s sake ; and this house 
Shall bear much better children ; why should these 


Cymodameia, soothed in chambers rare 
Of ‘gravely gladsome light ; the martyr-child 
Of Agamemnon ; and the implacable wrath 
Hunting the mad Orestes, blood defiled, 
To sacred Delphos on a haunted path !” 


Whoever agrees with us in our estimate of Mr. 
, Swinburne’ i its, wi 
Mother, thou sole and only, thou, not these, ‘ whi poetical merits, will, no doubt, be glad 
Keep me in mind a little when I die | to learn that he is still a very young man, not having 
a I was thy ers let tod | yet attained his thirtieth year, and that a goodly 
ity me, pity even me gone hence and dead, Le cath ceprh adeavpdan is : ae ‘ 
Though thou wert wroth, and though thou bear again heuthage semuren inn alt mesclll Ietuure Sor: the aigen 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


And mine pass by forgotten ; thou alone, 


Much happier sons, and all men later born | ing of his natural gifts. He is the eldest son of Rear- ~ 


Exceedingly excel me; yet do thou | Admiral Swinburne, R.N., and comes of a very 


ancient and honorable family, settled for more than 

Our sketch of this remarkable poem, light and| six centuries in Northumberland, The name was 
rapid as it necessarily is, will suffice, we hope, to show | Sst made known to bibliography by Henry Swin- 
that “Atalanta in Calydon” is no pale reflection of| Pu™me in his “Travels through Sicily and Spain,” 
ideas and an emotional life long since modified by a | (ring the last century. Mr, Algernon Swinburne’s 
new civilization, but a serious and a singularly suc-|™other is a daughter of the Earl of Ashburnham, 
cessful attempt to treat an absolutely classical subject | the head of that great Saxon house, which, even in 
with a persistent though never obtruded reference to | Fuller's time, was looked upon as “ of stupendous an- 
our actual modern apprehension of the relationships | uty,” and the lineal representative of Bertram Ash- 
involved and the feelings evoked in the drama, | P¥mbham, that stout baron of Kent, who, being con- 
Strictly Greek in point of construction and philoso- | Stable of Dover Castle at the time of the Norman in- 
phy, the poem is entirely modern in point of senti- | vasion, withstood “ Willelmus Conquestor” with such 
ment. We need not refer to the scandalous sketch | might, and valor, and pertinacity that the magnani- 
which antiquity has left us of the chamber of ™0us bastard, upon overcoming him, thought it best 
Tiberius Caesar to be satisfied that no Greck or | incontinently to chop off his head. 

Roman ever conceived of such a Meleager and suchan| Oddly enough, the hereditary crest of the Swin- 
Atalanta as Mr, Swinburne has shadowed forth to us, | bures is a “ demi-boar rampant,” which ancient bear- 
But that does not matter. The ancients themselves | i7g of his house the author of “ Atalanta in Calydon” 
took all manner of liberties with the types of their |20W bids fair to enrich with a wreath of bays. 
mythology ; the Electra of Euripidesis not the Electra W, H. H. 
of Sophocles, and given the story of “ Atalanta,” Mr. 
Swinburne may fairly claim that he has classic prece- 
dents for enduing Atalanta herself with enough of 
romantic life to make her interesting in our sight. 

In doing this he has put forth, we repeat, rare signs : ; 
of true poetic genius. There is no ii dncisinnson S ghee seats hy neh Ie ae i: 
of a poetical vocation as originality of melody in ver- the icmaemaaie ete De stnoyed. _ any 
sification, and the music of Mr, Swinburne’s metres is | seats Hike _- of Ragax 4. ens ie capcidininn ” woe 
| dently designed to shadow forth Mr, Owen's views on 
| spiritualism quite as much as to interest the reader. 
| A most charming article is that on “The Visible and 
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THE MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER, 
The “ Atlantic Monthly” for November opens with 





entirely hisown. The English journals inform us that 
he has already completed a new poem upon amodern 
theme; and it is only fairly due to a young poet 


: ae ‘ : isible in Libraries,” by Mrs. R. C. Watersto 
| whose first work is of such a genuine mintage as the | a Libraries,” by ; “ tv] bee » “and 
° ; ee | written in a most agreeable style. C. P. Hawes’s 
| Atalanta in Calydon” that we should hold himself | a athe 2 — 


i Letter to a Young Housekeeper” is commonplace 


The light of the spring in thine eyes, and the sound in 


Yet thine heart shall wax heavy with sighsand thine eye- | ton. 


to be of more value than his poem, and defer attempt- 
ling any exhaustive analysis of the special qualities 


developed them more fully, and thrown thein into a 
richer and more adequate variety of results, 

Mr. Swinburne, as we have said, dedicates his poem 
|to Walter Savage Landor, reciting the reasons of his 
| love for that splendid but wayward master in two 
| charming copies of Greek verses, which are prefixed 
‘to the English, and reproduced in the American, edi- 
| tion of the “ Atalanta.” These verses are not merely 
good as Greek ; they are good enough to have been 
put into English by their author. The first of the 


roots he indicates in * Atalanta” until he shall have | 
' 


The sweetness of spring in thine hair, and the light in| tWo, addressed to Landor while still living, on his re- 


turn from England to Italy, we will lay before the 
reader in our own words as youching for this asser- 
The second and longer poem, a threnody 
evoked by the death of Landor at Florence, our space, 


unhappily, forbids us to give. The Boston publish- 


es e 7a ‘ye » Qyj wre a2 hi © 
Best thou taken the purple to fold thee, and made thy ers, who have cone for Mr. Swinburne all that clear 


type and luxurious paper could do, might have had 
grace enough, it strikes us, since in the “ American 
Athens” the Greek can hardly have been lacking, to 
save their readers the trouble of translating his intro- 
ductory lines : 


“Thou from the North returnest, heralded 
By summer airs ; and over summer seas 
By sweetest breathing nymphs divinely led, 
Teaching thee songs of mystic charm to please 
Poscidon’s self; that never angry wind 
Norangry wave may harm thee. Such thy skill. 
But we, thy friends, left sadly here behind, 
With straining eyes desire thee, longing still! 
The Sacred Nine, meanwhile, are whispering, ‘ Lo! 
At Jast he comes! best loved of mortals! now 
With laurels green to bind his brows of snow 
And pluck new fruits from off an ancient bough. 
; Or from the oaxten pipe, or from the strings 
His aged hands will summon new delight : 
In many moods the various master sings. 
{ Him oft Apollo, on some breezy height 





| 


| enough. Whittier contributes a short poem, “ The 
'Peace Autumn,” which is appropriate and quite in 
| the old vein of the Quaker poet, who, it may be pre- 
war. The sketch of Rodolph Tépffer, the Swiss car- 
| icaturist, by H. M. Fletcher, contains much informa- 
| tion about this celebrated artist that is interesting as 
| well as fresh. 
| Jeremy Bentham, by John Neal, surpasses anything 
| that we have read in along time. Mr. Neal goes out 


| of the way to introduce extracts of an article of his 


| in “ Blackwood,” and unblushingly quotes a few com- 
|mendatory words upon it written by Christopher 
| North at the time of its publication, and is at pains 
| to inform the readers of the “ Atlantic” that he left 
Jeremy Bentham’s house on account of a quarrel with 
| the old housekeeper and the mutilation of an article 
\that he wrote for the “ Westminster Review.” Dr, 
‘Oliver Wendell Holmes contributes a doggerel 
|dubbed “A Farewell to Agassiz,” which, though 
spirited and well suited to be read at the festive 
board, is sadly out of place in a literary periodical. 
| * Alexander Hamilton,” by C. C. Hazewell, is a pug- 
| nacious defense of that great statesman and a perti- 
i nent illustration of the tendency to centralization of 
| power in these days. The other articles in the mag- 
}azine are as follows: “ The Rhyme of the Master’s 


; Mate,” a poem; “ Dr. Johns,” by Donald G, Mitchell ; 
I The Chimney Corner,” by Mrs. H. B. Stowe; “ The 
Forge ;” “ The Progress of the Electric Telegraph,” 
| by George B. Prescott; and “ The Field of Gettys- 
| burg,” by J. T. Trowbridge. 
| We notice with surprise that the publishers an- 
| nounce that, with the next issue of the magazine, will 
} commence a new story by Charles Reade. The “ At- 
' lantic” has justly prided itself upon aiming to be one 
| of the leading exponents of Ameri¢an current litera- 





| sumed, sings of peace with more earnestness than of 


The egotism in writing the sketch of 
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ture, and, thus far, has relied upon American writers | of critical import, hereafter 
But why this lowing extracts from “Chastelard.” The speakers are Chas: | 
riters | telard himself and one of the queen’s “four Maries, 
Or is | Mary Beaton, who is in love with Chastelard, whom she | 
e | has induced to visit: her in her own chamber at night, 
under the pretence that her royal mistress will give him 


exclusively for material for its pages. 
change? Is it true that we have no good w 
here, but must go to Great Britain for them ? 
the American public so wedded to English literatur 
that it will not support a magazine that prints only | 
the writings of American authors? These questions | 
are pertinent, and it behooves every lover of the lit- | 
erature of this country to give them careful consider- | 
ation. Ifthe publishers of the “ Atlantic” have de- | 
cided to make a merely popular periodical of it, and | 
to appeal to a lower order of taste, very well. Let the | 
fact be known. But if they have found that cither | 
America has not good writers enough to supply their | 
magazine with articles, or the American public dis- | 
cards native authors for those of foreign birth, then it 
time that this people set themselves to thinking. | 
We believe that this country has a literature of its 
own as marked and as worthy as that of any other | 
nation of the same age; we believe, further, that such | 
a literature will be well supported by the people, and | 
we regret that the “ Atlantic” has lowered its flag, | 
which it has borne aloft so long and so well, and | 
hoisted over it the red cross of St. George, 





AMERICAN. 
Mr. G, W. CARLETON will soon add io the list of at- | 
tractive holiday books a brochure, in verse, written by | 
Mr. H. T. Sperry, and entitled “Country Love and City | 
Flirtations.” The specialty of this velume will be the! 
illustrations, of which there are twenty, made from origi- | 
nal designs by Mr. Augustus Hoppin, who seems for once | 
to have succeeded in escaping his most marked manner- | 
isms. Not that he does not remind us of himself as we | 
first knew him in “ Nothing to Wear,” but that he shows | 
a wider artistic sympathy than he then possessed, more 
variety in his figures, and a general breadth of treatment. 
These designs are by all odds the finest things that Mr. 
Hoppin has yet done, and ought to place him among the , 
very best modern book-illustrators. 
It is proposed by her admirers to erect a monument to | 
the late Mrs. Lydia Huntley Sigourney in Hartford, 
where she died, at the commencement of the past sum- 
mer. The following gentlemen of that city are ready to | 
receive subscriptions for the purpose: the Rev. George | 
H. Clark, rector of Christ Church; the Hon. E. Flower, | 
and Mr. F. A. Brown, of the firm of Brown & Gross, puby | 
lishers. 
Of all the publications occasioned by the assassination | 
of President Lincoln, we have seen nothing so handsome | 
as a quarto entitled “ Lincolniana,” of which Mr. William, 
V. Spencer has just published a limited edition of two | 
hundred and fifty copies, sold only by subscription, at | 
four dollars per copy. It contains eighteen sermons, sc- | 
lected from the multitude preached in all parts of the | 
country, and twenty eulogies, speeches, and letters from | 
eminent men the world over. ‘To show the extent of the | 
Lincoln literature, we may mention that the bibliograph.- | 
ical list of the compiler, which is not offered as a com- | 
plete one, but only as containing the works that are in | 
his own possession, gives two hundred and thirty different 
titles, mostly of sermons, with now and then a review | 
article, ora poem in pamphlet form. 
That a new and great poet has lately appeared in | 
England in the person of Mr. Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, we remarked a few weeks since in a brief mention | 
of his first work, “Atalanta in Calydon,” of which we 
present elsewhere, this week, an elaborate review. High | 
as was the opinion which we then expressed of his gen- 
ius, it has been raised still higher by his second volume, 
“Chastelard: A Tragedy,” which is soon to be repub- 
lished in this country, and which is destined to make a 
sensation. Who the hero, Chastelard, was, those who 
are familiar with the biographies of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, need not be told; for the general reader we leave 
him to find out for himself, commending to his attention, | 


. - . > ae | 5 5 7 
when it shall appear, Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy, which is | Midnight adv 


as remarkable from a dramatic as it is beautiful from a | 


poetic point of view. The character of Mary Stuart, so | make a brief extract. It is Chastelard who is speaking: 


maligned by her enemies and so be-praised by her parti-! 
sans, and equally misunderstood by both, is admirably | 
drawn. To embody its conception as it existed in Mr. | 
Swinburne’s mind must have been a very difficult task— 
as difficult, in one sense, as the embodiment of Cleopatra 
in another, both these famous queens being the riddles 
of their sex and timce—as changeable as passionate, now 
heartful and now heartless, sirens, witches—beautiful, | 
unconscious demons, Of this, however, and other rmaatters | 


' 
' 
| 
| 


Tam not certain yet she will not come; 
For I can feel her hand's heat still in mine, 
Past doubting of, and see her brows half drawn, 
And half a light in the eyes. If she come not, 
Tam no worse than he that dies to-night. 
This two years’ patience gets an end at least. 
Whichever way, I am well done with it. 
How hard the thin sweet moon is, split and laced 
And latticed over, justa stray of it 
Catching and clinging at a slip of wall, 
Hardly a hand’s-breadth. Did she turn indeed 
In going out? not to catch up her gown 
The page let slip, but to keep sight of me * 
There was a soft small stir beneath her eyes 
Hard to put on, a quivering of her blood 
That knew of the old nights watched out wakefully, 
Those measures of her dancing, too, were changed-- 
More swift and with more eager stops at whiles, 
And rapid pauses when breath failed her lips. 
Enter Mary BEATON. 
O, she is come: if you be she indeed, 
Let me but hold your hand ; what, no word yet ¢ 
You turn and kiss me without word; O, sweet, 
Tf you will slay me be not over quick, 
Kill me with some slow heavy kiss that plucks 
The heart out at the lips. Alas! sweet love, 
Give me some sweet old word to kiss away. 
Is it a jest’ for I can feel your hair 
Touch me—I may embrace your body, too ¥ 
I know you well enough without sweet words. 
How should one make you speak’ This is not she. 
Come in the light; nay, let me see your eyes. 
Ah, youitis! What have I done to your 
And do you look now to be slain for this 
That you twist back and shudder like one stabbed ¢ 
Mary BEAton. 
Yea, kill me now and do not look at me: 
God knows I meant to die. Sir, for God’s love 
Kill me now quick ere I go mad with shame, 
CHASTELARD, 
Cling not upon my wrists: let go the hilt: 
Nay, you will bruise your hand with it: stand up: 
You shall not have my sword forth. 
Mary Beaton. 
Kill me now, 
I will not rise: there, I am patient, see, 
I will not strive, but kill me for God's sake. 
CHASTELARD. 
Pray you rise up and be not shaken so; 
Forgive me my rash words, my heart was gone 
After the thing you were: be not ashamed: 
Give me the shame: you have no part in it, 
Can I not say a word shall do you good ¢ 
Forgive that too. 
Mary Beaton. 
I shall Man crazed with shame; 
But when I felt your lips catch hold on mine 
It stopped my breath: I would have told you all; 
Let me go out: you sce I lied to you, 
And Iam shamed : I pray you loose me, sir. 
Let me go out. 
CHASTELARD. 
Think no base things of me: 
I were most base to let you go ashamed. 
Think my heart's love and honor go with you; 
Yea, while I live, for your love’s noble sake, 
Tam your servant in what wise may be, 
To love and serve you with right thankful heart. 
Mary Beaton. 
J have given men leave to mock me, and must bear 


| 
! 


|aninterview. Chastelard being first at the rendezvous, 
soliloquizes thus : 


[Nov. 4, 1865 





They say, forsooth, what manner of heart he had. 

We are alive, and cannot well be sure 

It we loved much or little; think you not 

It were convenient one of us should die? 
CHASTELARD. 

Madam, your speechis harsh to understand. 

QUEEN. 

Why, there could come no change then; one of us 

Would never need to fear our love might turn 

To the sad thing that it may grow to be. 

I would sometimes all things were dead asleep 

That Ihave loved, all buried in soft beds 

And sealed with dreams and visions, and each dawn 

Sung to by sorrows, and all night assuaged 

By short sweet kisses and by sweet long loves 

For old life's sake, lest weeping overmuch 





What shame they please; you have good cause to mock, 


Let me pass now. 

CHASTELARD. 

You know I mock you not. 

If ever [ leave off to honor you, 
God give me shame! I were the worst churl born. 

Mary BEATOx. 
No marvel though the queen should love you too, 
Being sucha knight. I pray you for her love, 
Lord Chastelard, of your great courtesy, 
Think now no scorn to give me my last kiss 
That I shall have of man before I die. 
Even the same lips you kissed and knew not of 
Will you kiss now, knowing the shame of them, 
And say no one word to me afterwards, 
That I may see I have loved the best lover 
And man most courteous of all men alive? 


Iknow not how There is 
Turns to There hath been; ‘tis a heavier change 


The queen is informed, or rather misinformed, of this 
enture of her lover's, between whom and her. 
| self there is a fine scene in the second act, from which we 


Than change of flesh to dust. Yet though years change, 


And good things end, and evil things grow great, 
The old love that was, or that was dreamed about, 
That sang and kissed and wept upon itself, 
Laughed and ran mad with love of its own face, 
That was a sweet thing. 
QUEEN. 

Nay, I know not well, 

For when the san it held fast iinderground 


Should wake them in a strange new time, and arm 

| Memory’s blind hand to kill forgetfulness, 

| ‘The readers of Tux Rounp TABLE may consider them- 
| selves fortunate in obtaining even these short extracts 
| from “Chastelard,” for we can assure them that not a 
| line of it has yet seen the light in England. 





The popularity of that clever and yot tiresome book, 
“Verdant Green,” which is now in its nineteenth thou- 
sand in England, shows the whimsical nature of public 
taste, and the accidental character of many a writer's lit- 

| erary reputation. Its author, the Rev. Edward Bradley, 
' who writes under the nom de plume of “ Cuthbert Bede,” 
| contributed a few pages of the first portion of the work to 
the dustrated London News, but it was discontinued in 
that form and published separately by the proprietors of 
that journal, Messrs. Ingram, Cooke & Co.,, as a shilling 
volume. The second part was also issued in the same 
form, and sold, we presume, at the same price. Tho 
property of Messrs. Cooke being sold at auction, “ Verdant 
Green” was purchased by Mr. James Blackwood, who 
arranged with Mr. Bradley for a third part, for which he 
paid him £120. The work, complete as we now have it, was 
published in the fall of 1856, and became very popular, so 
much so that 25,000 copies were sold within a fow weeks 
of publication. “ If we inquire into the reason for this re- 
markable success,” says the Bookseller, from which we 
learn the above facts, “it is easily told. ‘ Verdant Green’ 
is the type of every Oxford freshman; the adventures 
which befell him, the troubles he got into, and the peo- 
ple he met, are all drawn from the life ; the very atmos- 
phere of Oxford is photographed. ‘Cuthbert Bede’ does 
not moralize, he merely narrates ; and in so doing he fur. 
nishes a volume interesting in itself, apart from all aca- 
demic associations. If ‘Tom Brown’ had followed 
‘Verdant Green’s’ example at Oxford, his university 
career would have been as successful as his ‘ School 
Days.” 

The tenth volume of the “Chronicle of Ibn-el-Athir,” 
recently published at Leyden, in the Arabic text, accom. 


| FOREIGN, 
| 
' 


panied by a Latin translation, completes parts viii. to xii. 
of one of the most important contributions which has 
ever been made to the history of the Mohammedan world 
in the period which intervenes between the end of the 
third and the first quarter of the seventh century of the 
Hegira, that is, from A.p. 907 to A.D. 1231, rendering 
superfluous, in the opinion of competent critics, many 
Arabic historical works which are now regarded as au- 
thority ; for, besides the personal experiences of the author, 
it contains the results of investigations into numerous 
chronicles, the originals of which will probably never be 
found. The friends of Mohammedan literature cannot 
but congratulate the editor upon the suecess which 
has crowned his very arduous labor. The earlier 
volumes of Ibn-el-Athir, however, although of interest, 
will not compare in historical value with much that 
remains unprinted in Arabic; and it is, therefore, to be 
regretted that the large sums lavished by the govern 
ment upon the uncritical portions of it were not bestow: 
edin part upon the great work of Attaban, which offers 
such rich treasures to the student of Oriental history. 
The present volume of Ibn-el-Athir contains an account 
of the empire of the Seljuks at the period of its greatest 
splendor, and a description, exceedingly interesting, of the 
conflicts of the Mohammedans with the Crusaders from 
an Eastern point of view. It could hardly have been 
accidental, perhaps, that the conquest of Palestine by the 
Franks was cotemporary with the decline of the Seljuk 
power after the death of Melikschah and his great vizirt, 
Nizam-al-Mulk, for if the control of Asia Minor had beet 
in the hands of a single government, the Franks could 
hardly have established themselves in Syria. The awful 
rivers of blood, indeed, through which the pious followers 
of the Lord of Love rode their horses up to his sepulchre 
at the taking of Jerusalem sent a shudder through the 
| heart of Islam; but it was in vain that the Arab poets 
sought in impassioned verse to excite their brethren t0 
vengeance—the conflict was left almost wholly to th? 
more or less independent emirs of the neighboring coun 
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tries, and the feeble armies of the Fatimites in Egypt: | dated 1486. This last circumstance, which does not ap-| the light. It will include her “ War Lyrics,” of course 


It may be noticed, however, as a curious fact, that the 
poets do not call the Crusaders Franks, but give the well 
known name of the ancient Christian enemies of Islam, 
viz., Rim, that is, Romans, Byzantines. The Crusades, 
moreover, it is a striking fact, first made clear in the pre- 
sent work, created much less excitement in Europe than 
they did in the Mohammedan countries, of which, after 
all, but so very small a part was ever conquered, Upon 
that singular sect of the Mohammedans known’as the 
Assassinen—whence our word assassins—who regarded all 
those as deadly enemies that did not share their extrava- 
gant notions of the sacredness of the Imams, and from 
their rocky eyries in the Lebanon descended to slay 
Moslem as well as Frank, the present part of the 
work of Ibn-el-Athir will be found to throw a good deal 
of light. Universally looked upon as the enemies of the 


human race, they met with no mercy at the hands of 


either of the contending parties. The Druses, also, still 
one of the most mysterious races that divide the Leban- 
on, the curious traveler will be interested to know, were 
found in their present seats as early as A.D. 1129. 


The “Life of Field-Marshal Count Neithardt von 


Gineisenau,” by G. H. Pertz, of which the first volume, | 


covering the years 1760 to 1810, has recently been pub- 
lished by Reimer, at Berlin, may be regarded as a com- 
panion-picce to the author's “ Life of Stein.” Scharnhorst, 
Bliicher, and Gneisenau were certainly, with Stein, among 
the most eminent leaders in the great cause of the liber- 
ation of Germany at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and the present work—availing himselfas the author 
does of the copious documents placed at his disposal by 
the Gneisenau family, as well as by the late and present 
King of Prussia—cannot but take rank as one of the indis- 
pensable authorities for the proper study and understand 
ing of that sublimest of modern European movements, 
which gave a nation to the world, which neitherin science, 
nor scholarship, nor art, could the world afford to lose. 
Speke’s “ Journal of the Discovery of the Sources of the 
Nile” has been translated into German, and the honor is 
freely given to him and Grant of having solved the great 
geographical problem which has puzzled mankind for so 
many thousand years, though the book which contains 


pear to have awakened a doubt, makes us suspicious of 
the whole matter as a veritable modern-antique. 

A correspondent of the Reader unearths a poem of 
Tom Moore’s, or what he remembers of one, in connection 
with the recently published “Journal” of Miss Berry. 
“Tn Miss Berry’s ‘Journal’ (Vol. III., p. 31) is the follow- 
| ing entry, dated Saturday, July 9, 1814 : ‘In the evening 
at Lady Castlereagh’s. At the foot of the staircase we 
met Bliicher, who came with Lord Stuart from Carlton 
House ; and Bliicher, being the worse for it, had great 
difficulty in getting up stairs.’ I recollect seeing in MS. 
some lines by Moore celebrating a convivial meeting at 
Carlton House, probably this one of Saturday, the 9th 
| July, when Blicher dined with the Prince Regent. The 
| pasquinade began— 





| ‘O wine is the thing to make veterans tell 
| Of their deeds and their triumphs—and punch does as well— 
| As the Regent and Bliicher, that sober old pair, 
| Fully proved t’other night when they supped—you know where ;’ 
and ended with the words : 
‘ And the Marshal cried ‘‘ Charge,” and the bumpers went round 
Till the fat toilet veteran sank on the ground, 
And old Bliicher triumphantly crowed from his seat 
To see one worthy potentate more at his feet!’ 
| T have not seen the verses in print. They were probably 
written for the Morning Chronicle.” 

The most unsparing and merciless of recent critiques 
upon absolutism in France is a volume by M, Manrice 
| Joly, entitled “ Dialogue aux Enfers entre Machiavel et 
| Montesquieu ; ou, la Politique de Machiavel au 19e 
| Siecle.’ M. Joly is not happy in his form, handling 
dialogue with but little skill, but he is cruelly good in 
his satire, as witness this portrait of Napoleon II, in the 
guise of the subtle Italian: 

“ Macchiavelli—I have only now to indicate to you cer. 
tain particularities in my mode of acting, certain habits 
of conduct which shall give its last characteristic trait to 
my government. In the first place, | mean my designs 
to be impenetrable, even for those who shall most nearly 
approach me. .... I would communicate my projects 
only to order them to be executed, and I would only give 
my orders at the last moment. .... I have the gift of 
immobility. My end is yonder, 1 am looking in another 


| 
; 
| 





and her “ Lyrics of the Street,” originally contributed to 
the “ Atlantic Monthly,” to which, we believe, Mrs Howe 
has ceased to contribute ; in short, all that she has written 
in poetry since the publication of her last volume, “ Words 
for the Hour.” Her new volume will be published by 
Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., of Boston. 


Mr. F. B. Carpenter, of this city, known to those con- 
versant in art matters by his painting of the “ Proclama- 
tion,” or something of the kind, for which the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln and his cabinet sat, has written a memorial 
of that work and the chief character therein, entitled 
“Six Months at the White House,” which will soon be 
published by Messrs. Hurd.& Houghton. 

Mr. Walter Whitman, better known as Walt Whitman, 
the author of that singular production, “Leaves of 
Grass,” will soon bring out a second and much smaller 
work, “Drum Taps,” written in the same uncouth and 
lumbering but strikingly idiomatic style. Messrs. Bunce 
& Huntington, we believe, are to be its publishers. 

Mr. William Gilmore Simms, of South Carolina, is 
about to visit the North, with Mr. Robert Bruno, on be- 
half of the Masonic fraternity of Columbia, to represent 
to their northern brethren the prostrate condition of the 
lodges of Columbia, the working implements of which 
have been nearly all destroyed by the war. We wish 
Mr. Simms success in his undertaking and a speedy 
return to the field of letters. 

The past week saw the close of a long and laborious 
literary life in that of Joseph Emerson Worcester, the 
lexicographer, who died at his residence in Cambridge on 
Friday, the 27th of October. Born in Bedford, N. H., iu 
1784, he graduated at Yale College in 1811, after which 
he taught school for some years in Salem. In 1819 he 
took up his abode in Cambridge, and devoted himself to 
literature, and publishing at intervals a number of works, 
the chief of which are as follows: “Geographical Dic- 
tionary and Universal Gazetteer,” 1817; “Elements of 
Geography, Ancient and Modern,” 1819; “Epitome of 
Geography,” 1820; “Elements of History,” 1823; and 
| “ Outlines of Scripture Geography,” 1828; the work of 
| his life-time, “ Worcester’s Dictionary,” appeared in 1830, 
| under the title, “Comprehensive Pronouncing and Ex- 





se . . . . . . s ¢ | . . , . . 
the record of it is received as in many respects unsatisfac- | direction, and when that end comes within reach I turn | planatory Dictionary,” and was re-issued under different 


tory. Speke lacked, indeed, many of the brilliant quali 


j suddenly round and dart on my prey before it has had 


| titles in 1846 and 1855. The “ Dictionary of the English 


ties of Burckhardt, and was wholly unequal in erudition | time to utter a cry. You could not believe what prestige | Language” appeared in 1860. Besides these works, Dr. 
to Niebuhr (the elder), but the fact of his discovery will | such a power of dissimulation gives toa man. When it Worcester, who had received the degree of LL.D. from 


atone for many defects. To have answered the question 
which for so many ages the nations, so cultivated and 
powerful, that dwell along the banks of the Lower Nile, 
were themselves unable to answer—the question to which 
Sesostris, and Cambyses, and Alexander could get no re- 
ply, which Cvesar said had greater charms even for him 
than the strifes of Rome—to behold and declare where 
the Nile hid his head, was an honor of which Speke may 
well have been proud and well fought many fights, with 
even a more bitter temper, to defend. ‘To seck the source 
of the Nile was a proverb among the Romans; but the 
Nile has now passed, let us hope, with the lands it waters, 
out of the darkness of ancient fable into the sunlight of 
modern knowledge. That the Arabs in their wide wan- 
derings had reached the lake Nyanza from Zanzibar can- 
not reasonably be doubted, for there are many scattcred 
notices among Arabic geographers touching the lakes of 
the Nile; they are laid down, for instance, in a map 
taken from an Arabian work, which is said to have been 
published a. p. 838, of which Lelewar gives a copy in his 
well-known publication, and which represents the Nile as 
springing from a lake, called Kura Kavar, that stretches 
across the equator. But, notwithstanding these evidences 
ofa tendency to a right knowledge, Speke may as fairly 
be said to have discovered the Nile as Columbus discov- 
ered America, though the genius of the latter lifts him 
and his discovery into a far higher plane. 

A society of French historical antiquarians, who meet 
once a month at Metz for the purpose of having a good 
dinner, and of rehabiting Joan of Are, have discovered, 
they think, that she was not burnt at all, but was mar- 
ried, had children, and died quietly at Metz. By an ex- 
tract from the Mercure Galané of October, 1686, it appears 
that one Father Vignier, of the Oratory, discovered at 
Metz, and had copied before a notary public, a manuscript 
which states that, in 1436, Joan came to Metz, where her 
two brothers met her and instantly recognized her, though 
they thought she had been burnt long before. To test 
her, “lui donna le Sieur Nicolle un cheval, le Sieur Au- 
bert Roulle un chaperon, le Sieur Grognet une épée, et 
ladite pucelle sauta sur le cheval trés lestement,” at the 
same time telling Nicolle something which proved her 
identity—to his satisfaction, at least. She marries Mons. 
des Armoises, chevalier, and Father Vignier is lucky 
caough, we are told, to find the very marriage contract, 


| is joined to vigorous action, a superstitious respect sur- 

rounds him. His counselors ask one another in a whis- 
| per what is about to come out of his head ; the people 
| place all their trust in him; he personifies in their eyes 
; the unknown ways of Providence. When they see him 


| pass, they think with involuntary terror of what he 
| whit 

jmight do with a bend of the neck. 
lare always in fear, and overwhelm him with marks of} 


Neighboring states 


| their deference, for they never know if any enterprise | 


| already prepared may not be directed against them, from 
|one day to the next..... 
\institutions and in my acts how careful I have always 
been to create appearances ; these are needed in words as 
in acts. The height of skill consists in making men 
believe in one’s frankness, whilst keeping a Punie faith. 
Not only shall my designs be impenetrable, but my 


they shall seem to indicate. Only the initiated will be 
able to penetrate the sense of those characteristic sayings 
which at certain moments I shall let drop from the 
throne. When I shall say, ‘My reign is peace,’ it will 
be war; when I shall say that I appeal to ‘moral means,’ 
I shall be about to use forcible ones. You have seen 
that my press has a hundred voices, that they are all 
incessantly speaking of the greatness of my reign, of the 
enthusiasm of my people for their sovereign; that they 
put at the same time into the mouth of the public 
the opinions, the ideas, the very formulas which are to 
inspire its conversations; you have seen, also, that my 
| ministers are untiringly astonishing the public with the 











| incontestable evidences of their labors. As for me, I! 


would rarely speak, once a year only, and here and there 
on great occasions. And so every one of my manifesta- 
tions would be received, not only in my kingdom, but in 
all Europe, as a real event... .. 

Of course these “Dialogues” were at once suppressed 
by the police. 





PERSONAL. 


AMERICAN. 
Mrs. Jutta Warp Hower, whose verse has a sinewy 
| strength and a grasp of thought not often found in the 
| metrical writings of wom — will soon publish a volume 
v 
‘of poems, the larger porti of which has not yet seen 





You may have seen in my | 


words shall signify almost always the contrary of what | 


| Brown University and Dartmouth College, edited an edi- 
| tion of “ Johnson’s Dictionary.” 





FOREIGN. 

| Mr. Charles Reade’s powerful novel, “It is Never Too 
| Late to Mend,” turned by himself into a play of the same 
| hame, was lately the cause of a great row at the Princess’s 
| Theater, in London, the whole house being in a tumult 
j over the prison scenes, which were represented with 
shocking fidelity. The manager, Mr. Vining, was made 
to appear before the curtain, but he gave the audience 
little satisfaction and no apology at all, merely stating 
that he considered Mr. Reade’s object, which was to show 
up the brutal treatment received by prisoners in England, 
a laudable one. The length of the performance, which is 
said to have been between five and six hours, may have 
had something to do with the ill-feeling on both sides. 
We have known audiences to tire of even two hours of 
Shakespeare, whose plays are at least as good as those of 
Mr. Reade, who is really not a dramatist, but a novelist, 
and a very powerful one, as the readers of “It is Never 
Too Late to Mend” cannot but remember. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Messrs. Hurp & Hovueuron announce “ Chastelard: a 
Tragedy,” by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Mr. W. V. Spencer has in the press “ The Positive Phi- 
| losophy of Auguste Comte,” by John Stuart Mill, 
Messrs. Blelock & Co, will publish next week, “De Vane,’ 
a novel by Hon. Henry W. Hilliard, late M.C. from Ala- 
| bama. 
| 
| The poetical works of the late Adelaide Anne Proster 
| will soon be published, with numerous illustrations by 
eminent artists, and a portrait by Jeens. 
| Mrs. Oliphant has a work nearly ready, entitled “ Reli- 
| gious Life on the Continent.” 
| Mr. Thomas Watts is soon to publish “ Essays on Lan- 
| guage.” 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards is busy with a new novel, 
| “Half a Million of Money.” 

Mr. Robert Browning has a new poem in the. press, the 

| name of which is not stated. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : papers salle the news of this close corporation, 


One year (payable in advance), Pekin een Cesenes ee $600 (anda modicum thereof is furnished by it.to the va- | 


Six months, ad SSbEpiskwnatde eaesenand 3 00 





F 4 ithe Associated Press voted to allow no more papcrs | 

. | than those now in the city to have the news, the 

The postage on THE RounD TABLE is FIVE CENTS a quarter of a i silane Widiaiiaaial Bee ait a te Ss 
year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office | + merican Telegraph Company (with which it has 
of delivery. Subscribers wil! please bear this in mind, and | contracts) ag reeing not to permit any other journal to 
arrange for the postage on the paper at the office at which | luse its lines, 


0 How all this acts injuriously, is very 
they receive it, 


evident. The New York Sua, for instance, a small 
= a | and poor paper, having to share the expense in com- 
| jects to incurring large bills for tclegraphing; the 
a | Journal of Commerce, also, as it makes a specialty of | 
| commercial intelligence, has little concern about gen- | 
| eral news, and hence, to satisfy these and other less en- 
Fy : _____| terprising papers, the Associated Press is compelled to 
| restrict its expenses for telegraphing within much 
THE TROUBLE WITH OUR DAILY PAPERS. “narrower limits than the papers represented in it 
W THY do not some of our wealthy capitalists who ‘should do, The rules of the association permit each 
who are familiar with European journalism, and | Paper to obtain and print all the special dispatches it 
who have the good name of the metropolis at heart, | | | may choose; but copies of such dispatches must be | 
unite and subscribe a sufficient sum to establish a | Sent to every other paper, which latter can print | 
first-class daily paper in this city? Our so-called | them or not at their option, The only exceptions to | 
leading journals are a discredit to us, as we explained | this rule are dispatches from Washington and Al- 
in a former article, and, as they are now managed, the , _bany, and in a few special cases, such as the meeting | 
merchants in this city who require all the news have ofa national political convention, This explains (what | 
to subscribe for one or more Boston, Cincinnati, | ™27y have often wondered at) how it was that during | 
Chicago, St. Louis, and New Orleans papers. We | the late war most all the special dispatches from the | 
make the charge beldlty: and will prove w hat we say, | field of conflict in the East were transmiited by tele- | 
that there is not a daily newspaper in New York that | graph from Washington, though ofttimes they might 
is what it should be. This city controls the com-| | have been sent almost di: rectly from the field of battle. 
merce of a continent, and yet it is a shameful fact | The papers, to avoid sending their competitors special 
that it has not one journal which gives a full and | @ispatches, instructed their correspondents to send 
exhaustive summary of the kind of commercial news| i™portant letters to Washington, whence they were 
required by our merchants, and only one that at- | transmitted to this city from the telegraph ofiice at 
tempts to do it. To supply this want, weekly pa- | that point. The effect of these restrictions is what 
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pers have been established. It is disgraceful that} Might be expected. The enterprise of the various | 


the city of Chicago, with a population of less | M¢Wspapers is balked by a lot of arbitrary rules, a 
than two hundred thousand, has three papers each j monopoly is established in the conduct of New York 
of which gives one-third more reading matter than journals, and as no competition is feared (each paper 
any single New York journal, and on the editorial | °C¢ upying a field of its own, cither as a party organ 
and news departments of which probably fifty per | 8S the medium for the publication of some partic- 
cent. more money is expended than is spent by any ular kind of news), the papers make no effort towards 
paper in thiscity. Inthe matter of special telegraphic improvement. 


dispatches we are creditably informed that the} Another objectionable feature of the Associated 


Chicago Times, Tribune, and Republican spend three | Press is, that it binds itself to use the lines of the | 


times as much as any one daily in this city. The | American Telegraph Company to the exclusion of all 
consequence is, that the Chicago papers, so far as re-| others. This, of course, gives the said company a 
lates tothe publication ofnews, are nearer perfect than | monopoly of a very valuable kind of business, but it 
‘any in the country. Their commercial news particu- | is likely to be soon broken down by the expiration of 
larly is very full and reliable. New York being the | the Morse patent which it secured years since. Any 
natural headquarters of intelligence from abroad,| company can now start a telegraph line. Already 
necessarily is the first to obtain it; yet the foreign | the United States Company is extending its lines in 
news department of our metropolitan dailies is shame- j every direction, and there is little doubt but that | 
fully neglected. within a few years the public will have the choice of 


Some of our readers wlio reside in the country may | half-a-dozen telegraph lines, reaching from one end of | 


have noticed that the best weekly papers published | the country to the other, and at far cheaper rates 
in the principal towns in each county are mainly filled | than are now paid. 
with short paragraphs. Unable to print the news in 


condenses the salient features of it as he obtains it|to business men. Under the present rules of the 
from the papers published in the large cities, and | 


| 


these readers will examine the New York dailies,| certain hour in the forenoon, when it is given out 
they will notice how they are beginning to copy the | simultaneously to the evening papers. The bread- 
models furnished by enterprising country editors. | stuffs, provision, and cotton markets are, from the 
The news comes crowding in from every quarter, | time of the receipt of the foreign dispatches to the 
which it is found impossible to ‘give with anything | time of their delivery to the press, at the mercy of 2 
like the fullness it deserves, and so it is “ hoil-| single individual. We do not say that there is any 
ed down” (to use a journalistic term) into short par-' corruption in the case, but we do say that this is too 
agraphs. Hence the origin of the popular column of great a power to be lodged in the hands of any one | 
news summary in the Tribune, Times, and Herald, in} man; and it is time that provision was made to in- 





which mere mention is made of intelligence that can- | sure the commercial community against the possibility | of every frequenter of such places. 


not be given in full. 
But why is this, the reader may ask? The an swer | 
may be found in the existence of the monopoly known: a new paper in this city which shall have at com- | 


of the use of news for the benefit of private partics. 


| rious papers throughout the country. Sometime since | + 


There is one reason why this Associated Press mo- | 
full, the editor, if he has wit and industry enough, | nopoly should be abolished which appeals especially | 


association the foreign commercial news telegraphed | 
gives it in the form of items. This is the kind of pa-| to its agent in this city after the morning papers | 
per that is most successful in the rural districts. If} have gone to press, remains in his possession until a | 
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BILLIARDS AGAIN. 


BOUT the time that the present number of THE 
Rounp Tase will meet the eye of our readers, 


there will be played in this city a game between a 


young Irishman and a young Frenchman for the bil- 
liard championship of the United States. We beg 
that such of our readers as may know of persons who 
intend to witness this match to ask them to observe 
what kind of men are present; to notice the looks, 
demeanor, and apparent social and public standing 
of the players, the backers, and the spectators. Judg- 
ing from previous contests of this kind, we will wager 
that a majority of those present will be marked by 
the want of all that belongs to a gentleman, except, 
perhaps, good clothes. The majority of the backers 
will be men with square, squat figures, “ foreheads 
viliainously low,” and eyes unnaturally red. Here 
and there will be found a gentleman, but most of the 
spectators will be Celts of the lower classes, We do 
not object in the least to Irishmen as such. We look 
| with pride upon such men as James T. Brady, Charles 


| O’Conox, Richard O’Gorman, and others that might be 


mentioned who are Irishmen or of Irish descent, and 
would do credit to any country. But these billiard 
people are a very different sort of folks. They belong 
to the lowest class of Celts, and never have gained, 
and never will gain, the social position which the 


| gentlemen just mentioned occupy by right. We re- 


peat what we said ina former article on this subject 
(and the statement has yet to be denied), that nearly 
all the so-called eminent billiard players in this coun- 
try were originally billiard markers, bar-room scul- 
lions, or ten-pin boys, who accidentally acquired a 
proficiency in the game under consideration instead 
of becoming tinkers, hod-carriers, or scavengers. We 
took occasion to speak plainly on the matter in that 
| article because we felt keenly. It is remarkable what 
a foothold the game of billiards has obtained in this 
country. There are even those who deem it fashion- 
able. Our young men scem to think it a great thing 
to be able to handle a cue well and punch the balls 
with skill. Each state now has its billiard champion. 
State and national tournaments are held frequently ; 

| great sums of money are expended in the purchase 
of billiard tables; tens of thousands spend day after 

day and night after night in practicing this most silly 

game, and until Tue Rocnp Tas.e spoke out nota 

single word was heard trom any part of the country 

against it. 

The objections tojthe game of billiards are obvious. 

| First, the practice of it is an absurd waste of time; 
and, second, it involves a great waste of money. Nor 

_are there any compensating advantages. 





Cards may 
| be tolerated in the family circle for purposes of enter- 
| tainment and innocent recreation. Chess requires the 
exercise of the mental faculties. Gymnastics, cricket, 
base-ball, and rowing tend to develop the physical 
powers. Croquet and other similar games appeal to 
the social and more refined taste of ladies and gentle- 
‘men. But none of these pleas apply to billiards. It 
| is not physically beneficial, nor does it help to culti- 
yate any of the amenities of life. The concomitants 
of even the best billiard saloon are demoralizing, both 
because of the low class of men and boys who are 
_sure to flock thither, and of the tempting bar of which 
the fatigue and excitement of playing is sure to secure 
liberal patronage, to say nothing of the effect upon 
young men of spending evening after evening away 
from the home circle. And, physically, the practice 
of this game in public saloons is highly injurious. 
The air, vitiated by numerous gas-lights, fumes of 
tobacco, and the breath of the persons present, is sure 
to have its effect sooner or later upon the constitutions 





No living man can 
| breathe such foul air for any length of time without 


There is now a fine chance for the establishment al impairing in greater or less degree his health. Such 


, are some of the unavoidable concomitants of playing 


as the Associated Press. This association was organ-| mand capital enough to meet all the requisites for a | ‘billiards as the game is played in this country. Of 


ized soon after the telegraph began to be employed | first-class daily newspaper. If such a project be not) the game itself, we 
for the transmission of news, when New York was a| started within a reasonable length of time, we shal! | 
much smaller city than it is at present, when newspa-| seriously think of converting Toe Rounp Tae in- | vious issue. 





pers were numerous and struggling for an existe nCe, 


“an only reiterate in even stronger 
terms what we felt called upon to say of it in a pre- 
In the name of Anglo-Saxon vigor and 


to a daily paper in order to give the metropolis, what | all that is manly, we protest against the countenance 
and before the metropolis controlled the gigantic com- | ithasnever yet hed, athoroughly independent, impar- | which is given it. 


If, however, young men _ will 


merce which has since added so much to its wealth, | tial, and high-toned journal, which will represent the | persist in fritterine away their lives in striking balls 
population, and importance. It is composed of seven | people of the United States as truly, and, we hope, | with a stick, let them do it in private, and leave to 
newspapers, to wit: the Journal of Commerce, Tribune,j more worthily, than the London Times does the en Irish boys and brainless men the honor of doing 
| the same in public. 


World, Herald, Times, Express, and Sun, The other | people of England. 
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former article on the subject will not please the men 
who make their living, and come into contact with 
rich young fellows, by making billiard tables or keep- 
ing billiard saloons. That is to be expected. Nor 
will the so-called sporting papers, which are the 
organs of the horse-jockeys, prize-fighters, and that 
class of men who are excluded from good society, in- 
dorse such views. But we have already received 
ample assurance that we have expressed the opinions 
of the most intelligent and respectable portion of the 
community, that portion which makes the nation what 
it is in spite of the efforts of bad men to gain the 
money and ruin the morals of our young men by 
offering attractions to which weak, undeveloped 
manhood is ever prone to yield, 





WHAT OUR WEALTHY MEN DO NOT DO. 
VHEY do not aid the cause of literature. They 
send horses to compete at the Derby; they build 
yachts to challenge the world ; they erect mansions of 
regal elegance; they injure art by bestowing all their 
favor upon one great picture, that the fame of their 
purchase may be trumpeted over the land, and they 
sometimes fill their shelves with wooden books, or per- 
chance import a few tons of fossiliferous foreign works, 
their acquaintance with which extends to a knowledge 
of the amount paid therefor. Now and then a college 
is founded by a Williston, a Cornell, or a Vassar. Per- 
chance a library is established by an Astor, or a Coop- 
er erects a home for a school of art. These are excep- 
tions, and very good in their way. But they are pretty 
well inlaid generally with the names of their donors, 
and are quite too public and pretentious to serve any 
great aid to unobtrusive letters. The simple fact is, 
that our wealthy men almost utterly ignore that per- 


to men of talent and genius. In this they deny them- 
selves one of the richest luxurics which wealth can be- 
stow—the pleasure and honor of encouraging authors. 

History holds no names in more grateful remem- 
brance than of those who have been the special pa- 
trons of literature and art. Pericles among the Greeks, 
the Medici in Italy, Augustus among the Romans, and 
Roscoe in England, were guardian angels over the 
writers of their times. 


Their memory will long be 
cherished. 


Would that we might add a name or two 
from this side the water! Alas! for our pride of dress 
and our love of pleasure; our opulence is bestowed 
only where it will make the greatest display. Our 
millionaires spend their treasures as though there were 
nothing more ennobling or refining than their sclfish 
excesses. Who docs not see it at every tum? Is 
there a monster local enterprise /—how promptly the 


| profession of letters those genial and cheerful associa- 
| tions which are the soul of true inspiration. Most 


| Century is good in its way, as are others of our clubs. 





| 


| that opulence cen break down the fictitious barriers 
| 


Nae : which 
sonal patronage which it is in their power to extend | 
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That this should not be so, we think a little reflection | controlled almost exclusively by unknown Irishmen. 
will convince the reader, The man who uses his brain | The attempted revolution of 1848 furnished the world 
for the happiness and welfare of his fellows, ought to | with names which, at least, had a recognized standing, 
be beyond the annoyance of anxieties about living: | such, for instance, as Smith O’Brien, Thomas Francis 
He ought to have a competence, and perfect com- Meagher, John Mitchell, Richard O’Gorman, and 
mand of his time. Under no other circumstances can | others which might be mentioned. But the Fenian 
we hope for the creation of great works which may | movement of 1865 is contined to porter-house keepers, 
rank with the British classics, and give us, indeed, a| briefless lawyers, and a set of characterless nobodies 
national literature. 

There are many ways by which men of means can 
lend active support to authors and writers. First and 
chief among these we would name a freer personal 
intercourse. As it is now, authorship well-nigh places 
a man outside the pale of the best and most genial 
society. Not that we would have every man of 
wealth throw open his doors to all the scribblers that 
chance along. But there should be some means of 
personal acquaintance, some bond of common inter- 
est and friendship, some appreciation and confidence 
on the part of men who are abundantly able to aid 
a writer in bringing a good thing before the public. 
Who does not remember the “Ivy Lane,” “Turk’s 
Head,” and “ Mermaid” clubs of the merry days of 
Johnson? And do we wonder when Irving says that 
in the whole kingdom there was not a man who did 
not consider himself honored by his presence at these 
gatherings of literary celebrities? Many a volume 
that we now cherish as classic had its suggestion and 
inspiration at one of these coteries. They brought 
together in a fraternal league the best literary inter- 
ests; they gave atfreshness and sparkle to the bril- 
liant circle of talented men of the day ; but, most of all, 
tended to bring authors into pleasant social relations 
with men of wealth and influence. It is by coming in 
| contact with the thoughts, life, and plans of writers 


without responsibility, influence, or even notoriety. 
The subscribers to this loan will be day-laborers, ser- 
vant girls, and other poor ignorant people who have 
no means of judging of the chances for or against an 
attempted revolution in Ireland. To obtain money 
from these people is swindling, pure and simple, and 
it is due to the good name of the American nation 
that the strong arm of the law be interposed to pro- 
tect them against such an imposition. 

We call upon our citizens to frown down this whole 
scheme. We call upon the press of the country to 
denounce it as it deserves, and, last of all, upon the 
officers of the law to promptly arrest and properly 
punish every person who is engaged in directing the 
loan or in receiving money in exchange for Fenian 
bonds. While we sympathize with the people of Ire- 
land in their complaints against the English govern- 
ment, we wish them to distinctly understand that the 
majority of the American people do net deem them 
fit for self-government. The same objections to grant- 
ing the elective franchise to the colored population 
in the South will hold good with reference to the 
question of Irish independence. It is true that after 
being educated Irishmen in this country may make 
good enough citizens, but the experience with them 
in this and other citics abundantly proves that an 
Irish republic, if established, would prove a nuisance 
and a curse among the nations. No true friend of 
Ireland will encourage its people to think of obtain- 
ing national independence. Their destiny is involved 
in that of Great Britain, and all who have at heart 
their best interests will prefer to have their condition 
ameliorated under English rule to deluding them 
with the hope of an Irish republic, which is sure to 
be blasted at the first attempt to realize it. 








it has reared, and can throw about the 


earnestly would we urge upon our rich men that they 
take more pains to bring together in a social way kin- 
dred literary spirits. It is not enough that we have 
extravagant clubs with large memberships. The 








But the Century has no library, and really does more 
for art than for literature. Nor do we want drinking- 
house clubs, in the shadow of which brilliant men 
shall march straight down to ruin. We have one 
already, and we can but shrink from thought of an- 
other such blight. 

As America has already taken the pre-eminence 
among the nations for her noble benevolence, mechan- 
ical skill, developments in many of the arts, and in 
her liberality to all that can foster and encourage a 


Tue agent of Juarez in this city chose a most un- 
propitious time for putting on the market a loan ot 
$30,000,000, for the same day on which the announce- 
ment of the proposed loan was made, intelligence was 
received of the flight of Juarez from Mexico, and the 
proclamation of Maximilian that henceforth he would 
show no mercy to the liberal malcontents. The Em- 
peror is fully justified in this resolve. He is de facto 
Emperor, he has an established government and army, 


grand national growth, so would we see her take her 
place in the front rank as the promoter of art and lit- 
erature. We believe that our country is destined to 
have no rival in the creations of genius and the works 
of mind. The elements are all here: the inspiring 


merchant princes make known their liberality. But 
the poet who can thrill a million hearts with the cho- 
rus he may write, or the sketch-writer who shall wear 
away for the wealthy and indolent many a leisure 


and it would be sheer cruelty to the people of Mexico 
to longer tolerate the pretense of belligerency on the 
part of the liberals. It is now quite time that the 
American people looked the fact of the empire of 
Mexico straight in the face and accepted the conse- 


hour in pleasurable romancing, or the philosopher 
whose pen may unravel the common sense of multitudes 
—he whose thought can educate and refine, and whose 
genius may weave veritable laurels into the glory- 
woof of the country—he must seek some clerkship or 
arduous manual labor that he may eke out a bare exist- 
ence, the existence which his pen will not procure him. 
It is this which is the shame of our men of wealth. 
Some men appear to think that they have accom- 
plished their mission as patrons of literature when 
they have purchased a few volumes of the booksel- 
lers. ‘They seem to consider that their duty and priv- 
ilege ends at this point, and they fiatter themselves 
that the cause of letters isadvanced by their liberality. 
They forget, or, if remembering, they ignore, that in 
no country has the pursuit of letters been every way 
satisfactory without the fostering help of either pri- 
vate or governmental munificence. The only country 
where individuals have dared to essay literature with 
no promise of support is our own. The result is, that 
the majority of our writers have been driven to un- 
pleasant clerkships for a living, until it is a by-word 
of no pleasant omen that a man who undertakes to 
earn his bread by authorship will soon be out at the 
elbows. While in England large bounties are bestow- 
ed upon talent by private liberality—not as a charity, 
but for the national credit and for personal honor—we 
have yet to learn of the first instance in our own land 
where writers have been the recipients of such favors, 


quences. We want Mexico for ourselves, and will 
have it some day; but we do not want its people. 
Hence our policy has been to annex or conquer state 
after state, get rid of the inhabitants, and occupy the 
land. The creation of the empire has checked the 
progress of this policy, and this is our real grievance 
against the French Emperor. As it is not the wish 
or intention of the people of the United States to go 
to war with France on this question, the best thing 
for them to do is to recognize the fact of the estab- 
lishment of the empire and make all they can out of 
it. True statesmanship deals with matters as they 
are, and not as might be wished they were. Under a 
settled government Mexico affords a fine opening for 
the energetic enterprise of the American people, in 
developing its natural resourees. And this work is now 
doing. Already the instinct of trade has established 
steamship lines, express companies, horse-car railroads, 
and mining enterprises, under the imperial authority ; 
and there is every reason for believing that American 
vapitalists will be amply remunerated for making 
such investments. For the present, then, let us waive 
the enforcement of the fiction of a Monroe doctrine 
and accept facts as they are rather than vainly try to 
mold them according to our wishes. This is the only 
policy by which we can accomplish the purposes in 
regard to Mexico which are too firmly grounded intu 


scenery is stretching away or towering on every hand ; 
the thought of* the people is full of poetic hope and 
vigorous life; the art of book-making has attained the 
perfection of other lands; everything is ready for a 
mighty era of brilliant intellectual efforts—efforts that 
shall as far surpass the creations of old-time intellect 
as America already surpasses other nations for vital 
and permanent growth. Will our wealthy men help 
it or will they retard it ? 








FENIANS BEWARE! 

\ JE have not heard of the arrest of the agent of the 

so-called Fenian loan, and yet it is an act which; 
if not done, ought to be done at once. However 
deeply Americans may sympathize with the people of 
Ireland touching the injuries received at the hands of 
the English Government, they are not such fools as 
to encourage open resistance on the part of the poor 
peasantry of the Emerald Isle against the gigantic 
military power of Great Britain. This Fenian loan 
business is not exclusively a question of Irish repug- 
nance to English rule. It is a matter of downright 
swindling. Every sensible man in this country, and 
the very people who are engineering this loan, know 
that every dollar subscribed to it will find its way 
into the pockets of vagabonds who will neveraccount 











for any money that they may receive. The most no- 


‘ the minds of our people to be removed by the tem- 
ticeable feature of the whole movement is that it is 


porary obstacle that now confronts us. 
* 
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LONDON. | 
Lonpon, October 11, 1865. | 
PRAYING AGAINST THE RINDERPEST. 


Canterbury, has at last published the prayer which is| 


THE ROUND TABLE. 








! 
: to have stripped for the encounter. A ring was formed | 
| by the bystanders, and the contest was conducted with | the other glories of the firmament, and then said, in a 
as much regard for the rules and courtesies of the P.R. | 
as was consistent with the somewhat heated tempers of | 


the combatants. A police-officer who had the presump- | 


| 


Amongst the more intelligent of the lower middle- | 


plated Ursa Major, Orion’s belt, Cassiopea’s Chair, and all 


low and plaintive tone—under which, nevertheless, there 
urked a certain serene jocosity—‘ Eh, and it’s a sad 


| tion to interfere with this womanly pastime got a broken | sight!’ x 
Tux head of the English Church, the Archbishop of | head and a dislocated shoulder for his pains.” | 


By the way, there is a vague impression among some 
of Mr. Carlyle’s friends that the world will get from him, 


henceforth to be uttered in the churches; and, as it is to | classes there has been a powerful reaction against the | either before or after his death, something of much im- 
be continued until that pest disappears, it is pretty sure | superstitions and degradations of which I have written, | portance upon the life of Christ. 


to be effectual. “I'll pray for rain, if you wish,” said an! which has taken its most important form in what is | 

! ' 
old parson to a vestry committee who came to suggest a | termed “Secularism.” Whatever errors the secularists | 
prayer in time of drought ; “T’'ll pray for rain, ifyou wish, | may have, they do, at least, inculcate cleanliness, educa- through whom we gt 


but hanged if it rains till the moon changes.” 


| 


SOMETHING FROM SIDNEY SMITH. 
Miss Berry, and not the Davenports, is the medium 
ot a few unpublished notes about Sid- 


It is | tion, home-virtues, temperance, and justice as religious | ney Smith. (“Extracts from the Journal and Correspond- 


not too much to say that the sarcasms with which his} duties. But I fear there is little chance of their accom- | ence of Miss Berry from the year 1788 to 1852. Edited 


grace’s prayer is received show a general disposition to plishing much among a people who are as really, if not so by Lady T 
look more to the fall of the thermometer just now than to extensively, priest-ridden as those of France. 


Among | 


pious supplications.. However, the prayer has come— | these secular speakers is a Mrs. Law, the eloquent lady | 


maugre the shudder of those who, really believing in a} who once arose in a meeting held to promote John Stuart | fort that you are recovered. 


God, find a certain blasphemy and meck egotism in sup- | Mill’s election, and made an impressive speech concern- | 
posing that human beings can suggest to him a greater | ing his (Mill's) female suffrage heresies. This lady un- 
love and an improved method of governing his world, | dertook to give some lectures at Whitehaven. It seems 


There are many traits called “ English,” but humility is | 
scarcely one of them. We all remember when, soon after | 
the termination of the Crimean war, on a proposal in 


that Joseph Barker, who, in America, was such a de- | 
nouncer of the Bible that he injured the abolitionists, 
amongst whom he numbered himself, but here is both 


heresa Lewis. Longman & Co.”) Tere is one: 
“ Engaged, my dear Miss Berry, up to the teeth on Sat- 
urday, or should be too happy. It gives me great com- 
IT would not have survived 
you. To precipitate myself from the pulpit of Paul was 
the peculiar mode of destruction on which I had resolved. 
Ever yours, etc.” 
Everybody knows the humorous divine’s “ receipt for 
salad.” Miss Berry gives us his revised copy, in which 
the last verse is changed. At first the concluding lines 


. 
Parliament to appoint a day of thanksgiving, a statesman | pro-slavery and ultra-orthodox, had been lecturing against | stood thus : 


arose and declared, in substance, that, considering the | 
favor which Almighty God had shown to the English | 


arms, England had scarcely done the gentlemanly thing ; 


in return! This new prayer begins by declaring that | (Barker's) arguments with apostolic blows and knocks. A ty the fina 


God, “hose are the cattle on a thousand hills,” has “ vis- | 
ited owr flocks and herds with a-grievous murrain.” Ob- 
serve the joint proprietorship of the Durhams and South- | 
downs suggested in the words I have italicized. Then 

comes a phrase in which the Lord is, asit were, reminded | 
of his attributes : “In the midst of judgment do thou, O|} 
Lord, remember mercy.” Did the archbishop mean to} 
intimate an inconsistency in the divine dispensations in 
the following ? “Stay, we pray thee, this plague, and save | 
that provision which thou hast in thy goodness granted | 
for our sustenance.” But here is something as sublime | 
in its way as Mont Blanc: “Defend us also, gracious | 
Lord, from the pestilence with which many foreign lands 
have been smitten ; keep it, we beseech thee, fer away | 
from our borders; so shall we ever offer unto thee the | 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving for these thy acts of! 
providence over us.” As Squeers said, here’s richness! 
Whatever may happen to foreigners and the like is un- 
important ; but if the Lord is to have the praises of Eng- | 
lishmen, he is to remember what is due to the position | 
and comfort of Englishmen! What will the historian of | 
the England of to-day say when he fishes up from some | 
musty file of the Times this prayer? Professor F. W. | 
Newman has discovered that it was a belief among the | 
ancient Greeks that, if a plague fell upon them, it was | 


Mrs. Law and her views in such a way as to arouse among | 
the more ignorant, especially women, a kind of fury, and | 
a feeling that it was their religious duty to supplement his | 


few evenings agoa mob, consisting principally of women 
and girls, surrounded the door of the hall where Mrs. 
Law had been holding forth, and it was not till a late 
hour that, guarded by three policemen, and with the 
greatest effort on their part, Mrs. Law was literally thrust | 
into a cab and driven off, and even then the windows of | 
the vehicle were smashed. On the following night there | 
was another popular demonstration outside the hall, and 
as the cab company, warned by the experience of the 
previous evening, refused to send a cab, the lady was kept 
a prisoner in the hall till three o’clock in the morning. 
Even at that hour a large mob still remained on the 


| ground, and when Mrs. Law got into the street the crowd | 4.4 


followed her, hooting, yelling, and using all kinds of op- 
probrious epithets. 


A LETTER FROM CARLYLE. 


Mr. Adam White, for many years an excellent officer 
in the British Museum, but now of Edinburgh, proposes 
to introduce the study of natural history into schools and 
families. On this point he received the following charm- 
ing little letter from Carlyle: “For many years it has 


been one of my constant regrets that no schoolmaster of 


mine had a knowledge of natural history, so far at least 
as to have taught me the grasses that grow by the way- 


“Oh! green and glorious, oh! herbaceous treat, 

*Twould tempt the dying anchorite to cat; 

Back to the world he'd turn his fleeting son), 
And plunge his fingers in the salad bowl.” 
il version the anchorite no longer appears, giv- 
ing place to the more appropriate London epicure : 
Then though green turtle fail, though venison’s tough, 
And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 
Serenely full, the epicure may say, 
Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day.” 
LITERATURE AND ART. 

Tsaw in an American journal the other day a regret 
expressed that Robert Browning should be so little known 
in America. My residence of seven or eight years in our 
great West convinced me that Robert Browning’s poetry 
was singularly well appreciated there ; quite as much as 
here. There has just been issued by Moxon, in the same 
e with “ Selections from Tennyson,” “ Selections from 
” Tt isa beautiful volume, in blue and gold, 

with an admirable portrait of Browning, and a short pref- 
| . . . . 

ace, in which, dedicating the volume to Tennyson, he 
saysof the book that it “looks pale beside the wonderful 
flower-show of my illustrious predecessor—dare I say my 
dear friend ?—who will take it, all except the love in the 
| gift, at a mere nosegay’s worth.” 

Those whom Matthew Arnold’s exquisite essay on Fu 
genie de Guérin have prepared for it will be glad to know 
| that Simpkin, Marshall & Co. have published a good trans- 

lation of her “ Journal.” 


Browning. 


E . : Pea eh a ae * | Whaet if it should turn out that one day Amer- 
plainly a necessity that that plague should be in the world | side and the little winged and wingless neighbors that | me day ner 


somewhere, and their method of praying against it was to | 
select some country which they thought the most unwor- | 
thy, generally that to which they were most hostile, and | 
pray the gods to send the plague away from them to that | 
other nation. My opinion is that this is a step higher | 
than this disposition of the English primate to bestow the | 
plague pell-mell on foreigners, so that “our borders” are | 
secured. Wouldn’t this sound better? “There are those | 
naughty Prussians, Lord, who go on annexing the Duch- | 


are continually meeting me with a salutation which I can. | 


not answer, as things are. Why didn’t somebody teach 
me the constellations too, and make me at home in the 
starry heavens which are always overhead, and which I 
don’t half know to this day? I love to prophesy that 
there will come a time when, not in Edinburgh only, but 


two capabilities (neither Greck nor Latin more strict), 


in all Scottish and Euyopean towns and villages, the | 
schoolmaster will be strictly required to possess these | 


ican euthors should be vainly petitioning Albion 
,to protect their rights of authorship, 2s now Al 
bion vainly appeals to America? Observe the following 
advertisement, now in all the papers: 


ANKEE FUN AND FROLIC BOOKS. 
| Price One Shilling. Colored Wrappers. 
Artemas Ward: His Book. 
Artemas Ward: His Travels. (Next week.) 
Major Jack Downing. 
| Petroleum V. Nasby. 
Orpheus C. Kerr, 
The Biglow Papers. (Next week.) 


ies in utter contempt of Earl Russell’s dispatches ; on | and that no ingenuous little denizen of this universe be! The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
ha . , 


them (with, perhaps, a touch for those black Zulus who | thenceforward debarred from his right of liberty in those | John Phenix. (From the Twelfth American Edition). 
7 ’ . i105 


J. Godfrey Saxe’s Poems. (From the twenty-eighth edition.) 


Mas ‘ | incre: lan nts Oo o look om as if across | London: 8. O. Beeton, 248 Strand, W. C 
made Colenso a heretic), instead of pious England, let the | two departments, and doomea to look on them as if across | Qn, id, W. C. 


| ors rence is life!” The reade > ima: 4}) | NoticE.—All these books are published without the authoriiy 
pestilence be sent.” grated fences all his life! The readers of Emerson will | of the several American authors. They are printed without their 
leave or sanction, precisely as Mr. Beeton’s books, and English- 
| men’s works generally, are reprinted in America without their 
| leave or sanction. 


When in the high places of the Church prayers are 
thus degenerating into a kind of chimpanzee chatter, it is | 


not to be wondered that other things become apiece with | 


them. It is Dr. Holmes, if I remember, who contemplates | edge that might yagi insight into those - ighbor | London, has got up, and Moore, McQueen & C 
a possible period when all clergymen, who, because they | "8 kingdoms of life represented by EAS OF Insect. . In| published, some be 
preach, do not hear sermons, shall relapse into paganism | Connection with the letter which I have given, a writer | of Carl Werner's drawings of “Jeru 


have recalled to them, by this almost plaintive outburst, 
that passage in which the Concord sage speaks with scorn 
of the knowledge of Greece and Rome beside any knowl- 


Mr. Hanhart, a skillful German chromolithographist in 
0. have 
autiful—I may say magnificent—copies 
salem and the Holy 


; 41) » , "Q an 2 mW | ” . * . = ° " 
for want of religious instruction. England is clearly the | the Zelegraph (whom we may suppose to be Thornton | Places.” The third part, just issued, contains “The 


perpetual preacher to the world. (John Bright irrever- | 
ently says she is “the common scold of Europe.”) Her | 


«“ 
missionaries are in every savage land. But what is 


happening to England herself? Dr. Pusey said, only this 
week: “There are places in London, as I have myself | 


5 ° ! h3c r cnasive 4 jate. rg 3 
seen, where, for gencration after generation, the name of | }!8 Wont, persuasiv ely insisted upon the sunny side of 


Christ has never reached, and their inhabitants had much 
better have been born in Caleutta than in London, be- | 
cause the charity which sends forth Christian missionaries | 
would the rather reach them.” From my morning's | 


newspaper I clip you (lest you should think I have made | 


some error in copying it) the following illustration of | 
what no one can doubt is the average state of morality 
throughout that region marked Staffordshire on the map, 
known here, most appropriately, as the “ black country :” 


“ A few days ago a stand-up fight took place in Wed- 
nesbury, one of the most thriving towns in the ‘black 





country,’ between four women, two of whom are stated 


’ 


Hunt, son of Leigh Hunt) gives the following anecdote, 
which may well be laid upon THE RouND TABLE: 
Many years ago,” he says, “there was one night a long 
conversation between two great talkers—Leigh Hunt 
and Thomas Carlyle. The genial English poet, as was 


things—upon the beauty of the world itself, and on the 
thousand innocent pleasures of mankind. The Scottish 
historian, whilst quite catholic enough to admit all the 
truth in his companion’s pleasant theory, dwelt neverthe- 
less upon the sterner aspects of human life, and showed 
how even the brightest summer must needs have its 
thunder-clouds. They rose, and as Leigh Hunt accom- 
panied Carlyle on part of his homeward way, the poet 
bethought himself of an argument which, to his mind, 
was quite conclusive. It was a magnificent night, and 
Hunt, pointing to the sky, gave a cry of exultation, 
‘But look there!’ * Carlyle-looked up, gravely contem- 


{Golden Gate, Jerusalem”—the gate entered by Christ 
when, on Palm Sunday, he went from Bethany to Jerusa- 
lem; the “Cznaulum,” where the Last Supper was 
held; and the “The Arch of Ecce Homo,’ leading into 
i the Via Dolorosa. 

Herr Dochler, of New York, makes his début as a solo 
Violinist at the Crystal Palace concert next Saturday. 

The following advertisement is in all of the papers: 

OREIGN STAMPS GIVEN AWAY.—A CONFED- 

erate States Stamp, bearing the head of Jefferson Davis, 

will be given away to all purchasers of the October number of the 

“ Stamp Collectors’ Magazine,” Illustrated. Priced4dd. The Maga- 

zine and Stamp (warranted genuine), post free, four stamps. 
Stafford Smith & Smith, Queen Square House, Bath. 

Dean Stanley’s forthcoming Vol. II. of the “ History ot 
the Jewish Monarchy ” is said by some to be so heretical 
that Colenso will seem to be reactionary in the compari- 
son. It is said that Dr. Pusey is going around having 
interviews with the more consétvative Broad Church 
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men to see if they cannot unite upon some common 
ground to fortify and defend against the radicals. 
Edmund Yates—the flineur of the Star—thus sums 
up our literary prospects for the fall: “There is,” he 
say, “ ‘Sir Jasper’s Tenant’ for the sensational, and ‘ Miss 
Forrester’ for the extra sensational, the author scorning 
such mild acts as burning your arm with a red-hot iron, 
and taking for her motto ‘Who peppers the highest is 
surest to please.’ In the same school is Mr. Le Fanu— 
on whom the mantle of Mrs. Radcliffe seems to have 
descended—with his new story of ‘Guy Deverell” In 
quite a different style is the author of ‘George Geith,’ 
whose new novel, ‘Maxwell Drewitt,’ is announced for 
the 18th, and ‘ Rhoda Fleming,’ full of Mr. George Mere- 
dith’s singularly quaint philosophy and extensive reading, 
‘Running the Gauntlet,’ by the author of ‘ Broken to 
Harness,’ appears at the end of this week, and ‘Won 
by a Head,’ by Mr. Alfred Austin, at the end of the 
month. A new novel, called ‘Passing the Time,’ by Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold, is also announced. Mr. E. 8. Dallas's 
‘Essays on Criticism’ will shortly be published, as will 
Mr. Sala’s narrative of his ‘Trip to Barbary by a Round- 
about Route.’ There are announcements of three illus- 
trated books—a collection of Mr. Millais’s drawings on 
wood, an illustrated edition of the first series of Mr, 
Boyd’s ‘ Recreations of a Country Parson,’ and an illus- 
trated edition of the ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.” M. D.C, 








BOSTON. 
Boston, October 30, 1865. 
Iv has been put forth in behalf of Mr. Swinburne’s “At- 
lanta in Calydon” that it is calculated to revolutionize 
the domain of tragedy. The plain statement of this mat- 


for he has been kind] enough to print in a 
style of moribund description what is called the 
argument of the story —I say moribund, for I 
cannot see what excuse any old beldam in starched stom- 
acher has to live in these days of easy jackets and balmo- 
rals. Many will wish he had not been so considerate about 
his Greek dedication to the memory of Landor, for where- 


cept that he is more saturated with the Greek spirit than 
any other of modern Englishmen, which is probably his 
admirer’s reason) may be worth knowing, but, I opine, 
not worth this trouble of knowing. We had supposed 
that we of this age knew better than to sympathize with 
the horror of Johnson, who would not disgrace the walls of 
the abbey with an English epitaph on poor Goldsmith. Em- 
erson tells us that Oxford is a Greek factory ; and so I 
suppose that the ’prentice hand must be allowed to show 
its slight. Jt is the professor of poetry at Oxford who 
has championed this new-come classical furor in Eng- 
land for the past decade or more, Matthew Arnold is 
certainly no ordinary man, and has stood with a fair de- 
gree of composure not a few hard blows from the critics, 
whom he has been ambitious to teach. He has counsel- 
ed persistently against the danger of producing works 
| conceived in the spirit of the passing time, but I am in- 
| clined to suspect that he would have been a conservative 
| in criticism had he lived in the days of Aschylus himself, 
jond thought that the old Greek himself wrote in the 





| Spirit of the passing time—as he no doubt did, unfortu- | 


;nate man. He would have clamored then, as now, “ for 


| a wider play of mind,” and perhaps then, as now, have | 


fancied he saw signs of the long-desired regeneration in 
the surcease of an age of concentration and the advent of 





: : : u | 
in Landor’s is “the highest of cotemporary names” (ex- 





| mate” were acceptable to their national honor a century 
| ago. He does not tell them, as Brown did, that their 
' degeneracy laid them open, an easy prey, to the martial 
energy of the French, but he does intimate that the stand- 
ard of mental culture across the Channel is far above 
theirs ; that the littérateurs of Paris are freer by far from 
the “note of provinciality,” and that the journey-work 
of the pen is much better done there than in England. 
He complains that English criticism is complacent and 
self-satisfied, whereas he conceives the essence of criticism 
to be a constant dissatisfaction with existing results, and 

a disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate the best 

that is known and thought in the world. This is his 
“era of expansion,” the good time coming—when we 

shall write tragedies in the domain of permanent passion, 

and no longer be slaves to the prevailing idea that the 
present alone is all that is worthy. Here is the great 
point in dispute, and ever has been. It is the old ques- 
tion, will not even a galled jade serve us better than 

Roland’s dead horse? Mr. Arnold quotes M. Sainte-Beuve 
as saying that in France one cannot be touched, pleased, 
or amused by a work, without first considering if it be 
right. And we remember that in France some wise tac- 
tician found fault with Bonaparte because he did not 
fight by the established rule. So Kingsley praises the 
university tutor who told a restless student that it was 
not their business to understand Plato, but to translate 
him. How characteristic such a pedagogic notion is! 
To translate is to put into one tongue what is thought in 
another; and we may fancy the dilemma of the tram- 
meled student who has a thought he don’t understand 
to put into words to be understood! Here is the senseless 
| routine that the new furor for classicism would bring us 
| back to. There’s hope in extravagance ; there’s none in 








| that of expansion. ‘To the number of these signs in this routine, says Emerson, and wisely. . Richter never said a 
ter is, that a new poet has arisen, whose mission is to tilt | day, however, he can doubiless add another in Mr. Swin- | better thing than that this following of an exploded idea 
against the prevailing Gothic or Romantic taste and set | purne's tragedy. | reminded him of a fiock of sheep, where every one leaped 
up for admiration and imitation a rejuvenation of the | I would not speak flippantly of “Atalanta.” I think | at the same spot, though the obstacle had been removed 
classi¢ ; in fine, to do what (if we except the abiding power | | comprehend its value—the fruition of a scholarly cul-| that caused their bell-wether to leap. 

of Racine among the French) has not been done in mod- | ture, which has always a nameless charm, however mis- 
ern literature. The failure on the part of such literary | 


experimentalists has not come from any want of persist- 


It is not strange that almost every cultured man some 
| directed. There are passages in it of exquisite melody time or other in the course of his development feels this 
| which no mere versifier could execute. They are chiefly, | feverence for the spirit of Hellenism, which had done so 


ent effort. The struggle has been evinced in a variety of | too, in the rhymed portions; which reminds us, too, of | much for the world ; but with a man that ig growing— 
academic antagonisms, embodying every shade of effect. 


what Shakespeare says of impediments in fancy’s course, | and the best men never cease growing—it is sure to pass 
The history of German literature is a succession of these 


| that they are motives to more fancy—a condition Burke | into obscurity with much else that he transiently prizes 
reactionary results. First Gottsched, then Lessing ; im- | comprehended, when he wrote “our antagonist is our | Goethe went through with it. Schiller outgrew it, when 
perial tragedy and domestic tragedy ; Goethe in “ Goetz | helper;” and Mr. Arnold happily believes in, as I judge | he found that not in it could he awake his age’s response. 
von Berlichingen” and Goethe in “ Iphigenia ;” Schiller | from his quoting it. What displeases most are just those | He had regretted, in a poem, that the myths of Greece 
in “ The Bride of Messina” and Schiller in “ Wallenstein ;” | qualities which he would probably contend are the most had been lost to art, and wished them back. Mrs. Brown- 
all these, and many other instances, attest this chronic | deserving of praise—his avoidance of commonplace in ex. | ing, in reply, touched a chord that made every genuine 
reaction, and point out the repeated recurrence of the | pletives, for instance ; but then it leads him to substitutes | heart of the day vibrate : 

judgment, when left to its own impulses, to the more | that are so far from being obvious in meaning that they “O ye vain, false gods of Hellas, 

natural expression of the unclassical school, From its re-| are obscure, and have no apparent relation to apostolic in- | Ye are silent evermore! 

sults on the continent, we can but agree with Madame stinct. It is like the whims of some portrait-painters, | —- nee Sete 

de Stat] that the Romantic school—using the phrase for , who consider it a derogatory qualification to say their | See! the bs pa oh igen dust, 

its antithetical value, however objectionable it otherwise | work is like their subject ; and unless like, it were difficult | Wormlike, as your glories must! 

is—is the only one whose roots are fixed in our modern | to see why they painted at all. So unless there is an ap- | Since Pan is dead!” 

soil which is consonant with our history and religion, | posite and poetic meaning in an adjective, why use it ? | 





I have not forgotten the disgust of every unpolluted 
and therefore susceptible alone of perfection. Both Goethe | It is not enough that it is not commonplace. Take, for ;mind at the vulgar, demirep air of that naked Venus 
and Schiller seem to have felt this. It was a mere hybrid | example, such a phrase as this, “ Fair as fled foam, a god- | 


that Page sent us some years ago, as an incentive to a re- 
Greecism that the one produced in his “ Iphigenia,” and | dess.” 


The meaning is not obvious, and at best shows | viving taste for olden myths. Every one turned with 





the other could not stave off a failure by any fashioning of | nothing of that instinct for verbal felicity which he would 


the chorus in his “ Braut von Messina” to suit a newer | 
wsthetical notion. In English literature the result has | 
not been different, nor, in spite of Mr. Swinburne, is it 
likely to be. Garrick said, when pressed to accept plays, 
that he had been spoiled by Shakespeare. In fact, the 
Teutonic mind has been “spoiled” by Shakespeare, and 
among a people who can enjoy him there is but thesmall- 
est chance of the classical school in tragedy attaining any 
predominant power, whether it be in the Franco-Greek 
manner of the “Cato” of Addison and the “Irene” of 
Johnson, or in the more genuine Hellenism of Mason’s 
“ Caractacus.” These and some other instances of this 
leaning in the dramatic literature of the last century, 
however commendable for scholarly reflection of classic 
form or spirit, were all doomed to sink at last. In this cen 
tury it has not been different. Shelley, asif fearing the as 
aeveration would do his piece harm, denied that his “ Pro- 
metheus” was Greek in spirit ; but, be it so or not, it was 
certainly anti-Gothic, and destined to yield the palm to 
“The Cenci,” which was not anti-Gothic. If Shelley has 
not effected a revolution in the domain of English tragedy, 
I hardly think Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne can. Not 
that the “ Atalanta in Calydon” is nota clever production . 
so was Roland’s horse: he had all good qualities, and only 
one fault—he was dead! There is as mutch pulsation that 
a modern can understand in a galvanized mummy as in 
this mighty commotion over a firebrand. Othello’s hand- 
kerchief was heart and soul to this firebrand. “Plain!” 
exclaims Bayes, when the inquisitive Smith ventured to 
say he did not understand his tragedy, “ did you ever 
hear any people in the clouds speak plain?” Not 


| 
' 





probably despise in Keats, not to speak of its lacking 
euphony. There can a meaning be twisted out of it, to be 
sure, but it is not worth the twisting when you get it, 
Instances of this sort are not uncommon ; but it must be 
acknowledged that this prima facie obscurity has now 
and then a genuine feeling concealed under it, as when 
he chose the epithet I italicize: 
‘For thore is nothing ¢enribler to men 
Than the sweet face of mothers, and the might.” 

But these are graces of style, according to this school 
of poets, that should be beneath our care—they have 
“ note of provinciality,” forsooth! and they come of 
our admiration for Shakespeare, and our inability to ap- 
propriate to ourselves other than such externals, while | 
we lose his spirit. This is their way of thinking we are 
“spoiled” by Shakespeare, and it is an opinion they are 
not allowed to enjoy with impunity. Lowell, in a maga- | 
zine article some years ago, took Matthew Arnold to task 
for such an opinion, and Shelley had already, among 
others, in his preface to his “ Prometheus,” maintained 
that the peculiar style of intense and comprehensive im- 
agery which distinguishes the modern literature of Eng- 
land had not been, as a general power, the product of the 
imitation of any particular writer. 

Notwithstanding some slips in his criticism, Matthew 
Arnold, as the type of this reactionary school, has told 
the Englishmen some wholesome truths. He has not 
favored their self-complacency with honeyed phrases 
more than Ruskin; and he has told them some things 
not more palatable to their intellectual sense than the 











famous Dr, Brown's opinions in his “Inestimable Esti- | 


unspeakable relief to something purer, more Christian, 
less sensual and less debasing, wherever they could find 
it. The present day is not certainly without its debase- 
ments, but it is the best we have. It has sucked out of 


; antiquity all that antiquity had to offer that could amal- 


gamate, and it has much beside. “ Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” Better one earnest 
delving into the midst of this moiling present, than a 
telescopic lookout on Parnassus. “Nay,” says she, the 
greatest of our modern poets, with the womanly in- 
stinct, 
“Nay, if there’s room for poets in the world, 

A little overgrown (I think there is), 

Their sole work is to represent the age— 

Their age, not Charlemagne’s—this live throbbing age 

That brawls, cheats, maddens, calculates, aspires, 

And spends more passion, more heroic heat, 

Betwixt the mirrors of its drawing-roomes, 

Than Roland with his knights at Roncesvalles. 

To flinch from modern varnish, coat, or flo 

Cry out fur togas and the picturesque, 

Is fatal—foolish too. King Arthur's self 

Was commonplace to Lady Guenever ; 

And Camelot to minstrels seemed as flat 

As Regent Street to poets.” 





Such sentiments may be heresy at Oxford, but they 
find a response everywhere else. They always have 
been, and probably ever will be, bandied about in vigor- 
ous antagonism; but I must think that when, in the 


domain of tragedy, or of thought in general, a revolution 


has been effected, it has ever been in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, not of any age indefinitely. Still, 
the antagonism, as Burke implies, is the besf for us after 
all, As Goethe told hiscountrymen, you need not quarrel 
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which is the greater, I or Schiller, but be thankful you | eternal adicux made at night and broken by mid-day on 


have us both. So let us be thankful for both classicism 
and its opposite. The one reacts favorably on the other, 
Even “ Atalanta in Calydon,” ranging itself on the side of 
routine, may temper the vagaries of extravagance. 

Of the two other books from Ticknor & Fields, now 
before me, “Atlantic Tales” and “Gems from Tenny- 
son,” I have not space to say what I would this week. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have in press a fourth 
volume of speeches, etc., by the late Mr. Everett, which 
his literary executors have prepared from matter accumu- 
lated since the previous volumes were compiled. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co. will publish a new volume of 
poems by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Her previous ven- 
tures have had the imprint of 'Ticknor & Fields. 

The making of the Shaw equestrian statue is assigned 
to W. W. Story, and, with this and the Everett, he seems 
to have secured his share of current patronage. 

I notice in a recent number of Tur RounD TaBbLEthat 


Hallam’s “ Constitutional History of England” has been } 


made a text-book at Cambridge. The fact is, it has been 
a text-book for a long while, or at least was such fifteen 
years ago. W. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 30, 1865. 

Tuts city is all alive with the fair now being held in 
the Academy of Music for the benefit of the Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Home. After the Sanitary Fair held in June, 
1864, in a building specially erected for the purpose, and 
covering the whole of Logan Square, the present attempt 
seems on a miniature scale indeed. The pit or parquette 
of the Academy of Music is floored over, as when balls are 
given there, and there are numerous tables, on which 
handsomely arranged articles are displayed for sale. A 
Jacquard loom is at work at the endof the stage. There 
isa well-supplied restaurant in the basement and another 
in the foyer on the second floor ; prices moderate at both. 
The dress-circle up stairs is occupied by spectators, but all | 
the entrances, except those in the center, are carefully | 
nailed up. A good brass band playsintermittingly. There 
are several parts of the show to which extra admission 
money is required : these are, a very small den on the first 
floor, where a few flags and arms are exhibited ; a picture 
gallery in the green-room, in which the most remarkable 
among a scanty collection of paintings is Benjamin 
West’s “Penn and the Indians.” Also a mammoth ox 
and a huge heifer. In the Academy otthe Fine Arts, in 
Chestnut Street, a fine collection of foreign paintings, | 
lately brought over for sale by Mr. Bailey, an eminent | 
goldsmith and jeweler here, is being exhibited for the ben- 
efit of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Home. This is very pop- 
ular, and deservedly so. The opening of the fair was 
impressive, though, as usual, President Johnson and a 
number of other eminent publicists were announced to 
appear, who, no doubt, could not spare time and never 
promised to attend. Generals Grant and Meade and Ad- 
mmiral Farragut were there, and Mr. T. Buchanan Read 
recited a long poem written for the occasion, which, by 
request, was followed by his “Sheridan’s Ride”—a ballad 
in which, it seems to me, the speed and endurance of the 
horse rather than the spirit and dash of the rider were 
held up to admiration. Mr. Read’s voice, feeble at best, 
is lost in a large space, and his recitations are mere dumb 
show to three-fourths of—I cannot say his audience. 

Lippincott & Co. are about publishing by subscription a 
large paper edition, on fine paper and in two volumes, of 
“ Webster's Dictionary.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Convention or Synod separa- 
ted after seventeen days’ session, during which much was 
said and little done. Two pastoral addresses were sub- 
mitted ; neither was adopted, and both will be published. 
The odium theologicum vaged violently throughout all 
the discussions. 


the morrow. He was sincere, and showed his sincerity 
by remaining devoted, ever after, to Themis rather than 
to Euterpe, Erato, or Calliope. Still, his carly predilec- 
tion for polite letters was of infinite advantage to him 
in later years, when he was writing his “ Commentaries,” 
which, for grace and clearness of expression, have never 
| been surpassed. Well might Sir William Jones, the 
| great poet and linguist, who succeeded surly Sam John- 
son fora time, declare that the “Commentaries” “ are the 
most correct and beautiful outline that ever was exhibit- 
,ed on any human science;” keenly adding, “ but they 
| alone will no more form a lawyer than a general map of 
the world, however accurately and elegantly it may be 
delineated, will make a geographer.” 





It is remarkable that Blackstone, who was made a 
judge of the Common Pleas immediately after the whole of 
his “ Commentaries” had appeared, was wholly undistin- 
guished in that capacity: During the ten years he wore 
the ermine he was attentive and painstaking, but by no 
means vigorous or profound. It seemed as if he had 
written himself out. Other lawyers, more self-reliant, 
have not disdained to cultivate letters and law at the 
same time. Talfourd, the dramatist, who expired on the 
bench, while charging the grand jury at Stafford Assizes, 
was one of these; poet, lawyer, and orator, he adorned 
whatever he touched. Many others, at the British and 
the American bar, have been men of letters as well as 
men of law. Long after Erskine had retired on his pen- 
sion as Lord Chancellor (there is a rigid rule in England, 
that a man who has once been a judge can never return 
to the practice of the law), he amused himself with 
literature. In 1817, when he was nearly seventy years 
old, he published “Armata,” a political romance. At 
Cambridge, before he went to the bar, he was known as 
a wit and verse-maker ; and at Trinity College, where he 
was a fellow-commoner, a parody of his upon Gray's Pin- 
daric ode, “ The Bard,” is still remembered and quoted. 
It was written on his having been made late at the col- 
lege dinner by the tardiness of Coe, his hair-dresser. The 
opening stanza may serve as a specimen: 


* Ruin seize thee, scoundrel Coe! 
Confusion on thy frizzing wait! 
Hadst thou the only comb below, 
Thou nevermore shouldst touch my pate ! 
Club, nor queue, nor twisted tail, 
Nor e’en thy chattering, barber, shall avail 
To save thy horsewhipped back from daily fears, 
From Cantab’s curse, from Cantab’s tears.” 

All this may read like a roundabout paper—precisely 
what itis meant for. The object is to inform or remind 
the reader that lawyers, even great lawyers, have success- 
fully mixed literature and jurisprudence. There are numer- 
ous instances, no doubt, in which the result has not been 
quite so satisfactory, and this brings me to what I have 
to say and show. 

It is astonishing, if one takes the trouble of counting 
up the number of persons in a large city who write 
poetry in arespectable manner, how few there are. Here, 
in this year of grace, 1865, in this city of Philadelphia, 
covering 120 square miles and a population of over 700,- 
000, honestly told, there are only three persons who are 
entitled to be considered poets. One of these is George 
Hf. Boker, whose genius is undoubted, and the other is 
Henry B. Hirst, author of “ Endymion,” and of numerous 
lyrics of great merit. For some years past, Mr. Hirst has 
been a resident in the lunatic ward of the City Asylum, at 
Blockley, on the west bank of the Schuylkill, but he is 
harmless, amiable, and imaginative. Latterly he has re- 
sumed his pen, for his mind is regaining its vigor, and 
his recent poems are as good, at least, as those which 
originally made his reputation. I purposely omit the 
name of the third good poct of Philadelphia—let each 
versifier soothe his amour propre with the idea that he is 
the man. A fourth has just flashed upon us in a 12mo 





When Sir William Blackstone resolved to apply him- 
self to the study of the law, when he was only twenty- 
one years old, and a fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
he determined, also, to renounce most of his cherished 
literary pursuits, to close his much-valued classics, to 
abandon mathematics, to relinquish his passion for archi- 
tecture (he wrote a book on its “ Elements” when he was 
only twenty), to place his violin upon the shelf, and, 
above all, to register a vow that, thenceforth, he would 
flirt no more with the muse of poetry, but apply himsclf 
to reason rather than to rhyme. Accordingly, he wrote 
the well-known verses called “ The Lawyer’s Farewell to 
his Muse,” which were published in “ Dodsiey’s Miscel- 
lany ;” verses which are far above the average merit of | 
occasional poetry—which, for the most part, means poetry 
which ought to perish with the occasions that produced 
it. «Never again did William Blackstone tag a rhyme. 


of 120 pages, being a narrative poem entitled “ The Ro- 
mance of Matrimony,” and carefully labeled as “ found- 
ed on fact.” It is superbly printed—one edition is enrich- 
ed with photographed iilustrations—and it is published by 
Mr. Howard Challen. Moore speaks of 


* Beauty, like the aloe flower 
That blooms and blossoms at fourscore ;”’ 


and, surely, there is‘a species of poetic genius which, 
however tardily it may rise, is brilliant in the extreme 
after it has risen. There is the example of Lord Derby, 
renowned as orator and politician, suddenly coming out, 
“ike an Irish rebellion, twenty thousand strong,” witha 
translation of the “Iliad” into good blank verse, at the 
mature age of sixty-six. Still older is the author of the 
“ Romance of Matrimony,” now close on his threescore- 
years-and-ten mentioned by the Psalmist, 1d who for- 





His was no lover’s farewell—who soleimnly takes leave, 
and is sure to come back in an hour or two—none of the 


merly wes Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania. 
The narrative is plain and brict. There is a pretty girl 
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of “the tender age of sweet sixteen,” whose mother is 
dead, whose father is a mauvais sujét, and whose poverty 
is great. She has been relieved in her need by a wealthy 
gentleman, who was 
‘*—_. of ripened age, 

And long experience made him sage: 

The hardships which his youth had seen 

Had made his manhood strong and green.” 

He offers his hand to the girl, who, instead of giving him 
the plain “ yes or no” he wanted, answers him to the ex- 
tent of over five mortal pages of Hudibrastic verse (minus 
the wit), and states that, all things considered, she rather 
prefers an old man. It is through protective love, she 
says, 

**—— that birdlings rest 
In safety in their downy nest; 
The ancient bull, with pow’r and will, 
Protects the herd upon the hill; 
The gallant, brave old chanticleer 
Defends the chickens without fear, 
And rushes, if the brood alarms, 
To meet and rout the world in arms ; 
The very geese, that saved old Rome, 
Protect the goslings as they roam ; 
And thus, through all creation’s throng, 
True love descends from old to young.” 

After this ecck-and-a-bull illustration, the young lady 
persists in declaring that she is enamoured of her ancient 
suitor, holding that nature’s law, 

“The weak and strong—the young and old, 
In love’s embrace each other hold,” 
is the best, though the common belief is different—and 
consents, with charming alacrity, to marry him. She 
protests a great deal, and her aged lover expresses his 
fear that she may change : 
‘He told her this, and much beside 
About the changes of the tide 
And moon,” 
classically and scripturally reminding her of the bad con. 
duct of Helen of Troy, of Cleopatra of Egpyt, of Uriah’s 
wife, and of Queen Semiramis; but she stops his mouth 
with the words, 
‘** My life has been all innocence, 
Excepting only one offense— 
IpoLatry—my love to you 
Is almost worsuP, as I know ;” 
and the marriage takes plaee, with the old result of an 
alliance between December and May—the bride dishonors 
him before the nuptial year has passed away. He does 
not part with her. No— 
* Although his trusting heart was broken, 
An unkind word was never spoken : 
In tenderness from day to day, 
He parted in the gentlest way; 
The fault confessed—she told him all, 
And how the tempter caused her fall! 
His Love remained, his rairu is gone.” 
Condoning her “fault,” which is simple adultery, “he 
still remains her faithful friend,” calls her “ My lovely 
wife,” and is affectionately addressed by her as “My 
dearest, kindest, only friend.” He resolves to travel, and 
she lends him her brother, a youth of education, to 
accompany him as friend, courier, interpreter, valet, and 
nurse. Their tour is extended to England, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy, and, indeed, sixty pages 
are occupied with the hand-book of European travel 
thrown into diluted rhyme. At last, the boy, his com- 
panion, leaves him at Milan for a short time, and there 
the unhappy husband meets a black-eyed young lady at 
the opera, at church, and other places, holding long and 
didactic converse on the morality of the drama—her part 
of the conversation covers several pages—and in double 
quick time they are married, though the gentleman 
happens to have a wife at home. Soon 
‘** He roused her from her dream of bliss, 
And told her how hed wrecked her peace ;” 
(this new poet’s rhymes are remarkable!) and she, 
with reciprocal candor, tells him that his wife was the 
boy who traveled with him, and that she, the second 
wife, was the boy, and the spouse whom he had left in 
America. Her emphatic words are, 
“Oh! pardon! husband, pardon! please! 
Iam your lawful wife Lovise!” 
Overcome by this entreaty—touched with the familiar 
eloquence of her “ pardon! please! ’’— 
* At last he broke 
The silence, and with sobs he spoke: 
‘My friend! my love! my wife! my toy! 
My lovely bride! my only joy! 
Thou hast a pardon, full and free, 
For all the wrong thou’st done to me *” 
They have a long conversation after this, in which the 
lady speaks of maintenance, and part of lands and goods, 
as if she were a property lawyer, and is suddenly taken 
ill—no wonder, after s0 much talk. In a few minutes, 
prating to the last, she is dead. Her husband dies also, 








and both lie in one grave, Ten years later a penitent 





at 


‘ 
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| 
(her seducer) visits their resting-place, mourns over his | 
own solitary state, and totters away—whither is not re- | 


vealed,—and the poem ends with a moral tag that, 


‘Forgiveness on repentance shown 
Is God’s own law, by Christ made known.” 


No poem in the English language, the production of a | 
and wrote as badly as the poet rhymes (opii converted | 
‘into oppy/), for tinctura should be tincture, in the geni- | 


literate person, has such commonplace matter, or such 
remarkably bad rhymes as this. A few of them are, 


down and on, voice and joys, come and doom, been and | 


sin, alone and sun, far and air, and so on, 
making Rome rhyme with roam, and sends with descends. 
Speaking of “Poet’s Corner,’ 
says: 
‘Ben Jonson, Addison, Beaumont, 
With Chaucer, Spenser, Prior, in front ; 
And Dryden, Sheridan, and Campbell, 
And more, too many to assemble, 
Bring up the rear of this array 
Of literary grave display.” 
We have, 
* A high relief on this is seen 
That shows the rape of Proserpine.” 
‘The three wise men who from the East 
Brought presents to an infant Christ.” 
The springs at Aix-la-Chapelle are catalogued as 
‘*.._ hot and strong, 
And healthful to the num’rous throng, 


besides | 


tive case. 
rhyme. 
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With rheumatism, gout, and sin, 
And all diseases of the skin.” 


| At Florence, the tourist being ill, the boy writes a pre- | show that he is a poet! 
| Scription : 


“The page then wrote (we merely copy) 
His ‘ Recipe, tinciura opii 3" 


| The doggerel account of the visit to England ends thus: 


‘in Westminster Abbey, he. 


“A word we give, in earnest pity, 
For visitors to London city ; 
The Grosvenor Houss, like gilded sin, 
Is fair outside, but sad within: 
For generous fare and comfort, call 
At Zanchi’s, thirty-five Pall Mall.” 


Unfortunately for the rhyme, this last word is always | 


pronounced Pell-Mell. 


The collector of internal revenue 
will probably demand advertisement-duty on the busi- | 


‘ness card of Mr. Zanchi, thus introduced. 


highest judicial seat in his native state, writes prose very | 


This poem is no mere brochure, squib, or joke. It isa 
serious composition, by a gentleman who has filled the 


_ ably, is a good critic, and speaks with fluency and force. 


| It is clear that the gods have not made him poetical, but ” 
| | 








He makes columns and volumns repeatedly | 
One passage in conclusion cannot be omitted. 
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he fondly believes that they have, and has gone to the 
expense of publishing this “Romance of Matrimony ” to 
R. 8. M. 
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in Verse. By Richard He nry Stoddard. Printed in oil colors 
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DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 


They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 


hey are the best Bitters in the world, They make the weak 


strong, and are exhausted nature's great restorer. They are made 


of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re- 
gard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to delicate 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. 


gists, Hotels, 


Sold by all Grocers, Drug- 
and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered 
by our private U, 8. stamp. 


bottles. 


Beware of counterfeits and refilled 


P. H. DRAKE & CO., 
21 Park Row, New York. 


LOVE AND LOVERS. 


~ Match- Making; The Wife to her Husband; Celibacy, an anti- 
Shaker View; A First and Second Love; Dreams, etc., in Nov- 
ember number PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 20 cents, $2a 
year, 


YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 
B. T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP MAKER, 


MAKE 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and superior 
to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 


one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, twelve pounds, 


| 
- 
| 


Put up in cans of | 


with full directions in English and German for making Hard and | | 


Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. | 
No lime is required. 
Potash in market. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
(4, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 itis 8t., N. Y. 


‘The Universal Clothes Wringer, 


WHICH TOOK THB 


FIRST PREMIUM 


CLOTHING | 


FOR 
FOR 


MEN, BOYS, AND CHILDREN. 
MEN, BOYS, AND CHILDREN. 


CLARK, 
CLARK, 


TRAPHACEN & HUNTER, 
TRAPHACEN & HUNTER, 


2n2 
HOS, 


, 400, 
398, 400, 


AND 402 BOWERY, 
AND 402 BOWERY, 


OPPOSITE THE 
OPPOSITE THE 


itn REGIMENT ARMORY, 
iran REGIMENT ARMORY, 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING TINDUCEMENTS: 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING TNDUCEMENTS : 


TEN DOLLAR BUSINESS COATS, 
TEN DOLLAR BUSINESS COATS 


EN DOLLAR OVERCOATS, 
FIFTEEN DOLLAR OVERCOATS, 





THIRTY DOLLAR BUSINESS SUITS. 
THIRTY DOLLAR BUSINESS SUITS. 


THE GOLD “MEDAL. 
(From Watson's Weekly Art Journal.) 

AWARDS TO Musica. INsTRUMENTS.—A Gold Medal was awarded 
at the late 
NEEDHAM & CO., 

—a most just testimonial. The award for the second best instru- 
' ment of this class was made to James M. Pelton, exhibitor and 
agent of the Peloubet Organ; and the third award was given to 
Mason & Hamlin. 


“They are an exceedingly good substitute for an organ, and T| 
can speak of them in the highest terms.’”—Geo. W. Mor@an. 


“Thave found them to be the finest instruments of the class 1| 
Consumers will find this the cheapest | ever Sav. “—Gro. F, Bristow. | 
* They are entitled to be ranked as the first and dest among in- 


struments of their class.”"—W™. A. Kina. 
‘* The tone is incomparable, and they are far in advance of any 


| other instrument of a similar kind.”’-—Ciartes FRADEL, 


' 
at the Great Fair of the AMERICAN INsTrtuTE, just closed, in fair | 


competition with all the principal Wringers, 


IS WARRANTED THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE 
WRINGER IN USE. 


R. C. BROWNING, Ceneral Agent, 
BAT enaeniineds New York. 


Our Leading Generals. 


Portrait, Character, and Biography of Major-Gen. James 8. | 

EGLEY ; Father of Grace Darling ; Henry Sti Borge it 
The Sea Bear, in November nuseber PUR ENOLOGICAL JOU 
NAL, 20 cents, or $2a year. 


iS 


THE PARLOR ORGAN, 


with the recent improvements of Mr. J. Carhart, is without ex- 
ception sar superior in 
QUALITY, 
POWER, 
SW 7 me 


PRESENTS OF TASTE! 
BIRTHDAY, BRIDAL, AND HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


The Ruggles Gems. 


1 


A Choice Collection of these Exquisite Miniature and Cabinet 
OIL PAINTINGS 
OF 
AMERICAN 
MADE 
RUGGLES, 
| now on view and for sale at 


CHAS. L. JONES’S, 
$13 BROADWAY. 


SCENERY, 


FROM SKETCHES FROM NATURE BY 





THE PHRENOLOCICAL JOURNAL 


For November—now ready—contains articles on Physigonomy 
Physiology, Ethnology, Phrenology, and Psychology, with Por- 
traits, Characters, and Biographies ‘of distinguished men. Also 
on Free Trade and Protection; on Love and Lovers; The Soul; 
Beauty, Vigor, and Development: Celibacy ; Moral Philosophy : 

| Instinct of Animals; Integrity; Whom to Trust; Religious Fer- 
vor without Honesty; Answers to Correspondents ; New Books, 
ete. Only 20cents. Newsmen have it. Address Messrs. FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 389 Broadway. New York. 





! inntneonsome 


READERS, 


BOOKSELLERS, 


NEWSPAPER AND Book READERS 


ARE INFORMED THAT 
The American News Company, 


of New York, is ready to supply at the earliest moment, and ou the 
very lowest terms, 


| NEWSPAPERS, DAILY AND WISEKLY, 
MAGAZINES, BOOKS, DIME NOVELS, 
| CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
SCHOOL-BOOKS, ENVELOPES, 
PENS, WRITING-PAPERS, 


And everything wanted by a Newsdealer or Bookseller. 


Fair of the American InstiTuTE to CARHART, | 
for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition ' 





PRINTED TRADE Lists, 


' describing the nature of the News Business, how to do it, names 
of papers and magazines, with their prices, 
FREE to all who ask for them. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


119 and 121 Nassau Street, New York. 


etc., will be sent 
Address 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


| PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, AND 


BLANK:-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


IETY Ad EXPRESSION OF TONE, , 


7 


VA 
ABILITY OF CONSTRUC CTION, 
sain ELEGANCE OF CASE. 
POSSESSING IMPROVEMENTS APPLIED BY US ONLY. 





*,.* A Descriptive Catalogue and Price List sent by mail. 


CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
97 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 





INTEGRITY. 


Whom to Trust; Religious Fervor without Honesty, Can they | 
co exist? See Noy ember number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, 2 cents. 


21 Mcrray Srreer, 
OLD STAND oF PRATT, OAKLEY & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


- HOLLOWaY’s PILLS. | 


There is but one disease the source of all others—impure blood ; 
and only one infallible remedy—Holloway’s s Pills. Firm flesh, a 
clear complexion, sound digestion, elasticity of spirits, refreshing 

| sleep, health, and strength, are the advantages of pure blood, al 


~ of which these medicines will impart to those ° who freely use them. 
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THE LIFE OF MICHAEL ANCELO. 
By Herman Grimm. 
Translated from the German by Fanny Elizabeth Bunnett. 
2 vols. crown Svo, $5. 

“It is throughout a faithful piece of literary labor, into which 
the author has put his entire heart. He is nowhere careless, no- | 
where superficial ; when we have laid down his book we have the | 
assurance that we know everything about the life and labors of | 
Michael Angelo that the most patient research, the most careful | 
and conscientious investigation, can find for ys. The biography 
of such a man, so amply and copiotfsly told, has a moral value in- | 
dependently of its worth as a contribution to the history of art.” | 
—Boston Advertiser. | 

“We can most accurately characterize it as a history of paint- | 
ing, sculpture, and architecture in Italy in the fifteenth and six- | 
teenth centuries—great times, in which Titian and Georgione, 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, were rivals. The book also treats 
of Angelo as a poet, and is particularly rich in his correspondence, 
much of it not previously published. Each volume is enriched 
with an appendix, into which the translator has gathered a vari- 
ety of notes, explanations, corrections, and illustrations.’’—Phil- 
adelphia Press. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 


By Ricnarp Grant WHITP. 

With an Essay toward the Expression of his Genius, and an Ac- 
count of the Rise and Progress of the English Drama. 
Crown &vo, $2 50. 

“Not only the latest but the best contribution to the immense 
mass of criticism and conjecture which has Shakespeare for its ob- 
ject, and which forms a literature of itself..’"— Boston Courier. 

“There is no life of Shakespeare now to be had that is to be com- 
pared with this of Mr. White’s in meeting the wants of ordinary 
readers.”—North American and United States Gazette. 

“Few have written at once with so much insight, learning, and 
judgment as he has displayed. No one can read it without learn- 
ing something new about Shakespeare, and feeling a renewed en- 
thusiasm for that wonderfal poet.”’-—Boston Commonwealth. 

“The memoirs, which form about half this volume, show how 
tiosely, carefully, and critically he has studied every work that is 
calculated to throw any light on the career of the greatest of Eng- 
lishmen. For the first time, Shakespeare is made a living, breath- 
ing, writing, acting man—one of the children of clay, and yet far 
above most of his brethren.”’—Zoston Traveller. 


THE WORKS OF EPICTETUS. 
A TRANSLATION FROM THE GREEK, BASED ON THAT 
OF ELIZABETH CARTER. 
By THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
Crown Syo, cloth, $2 50. 
Consisting of his Discourses in Four Books, the Enchiridion, and 
. Fragments. 
“The buok itself is deserving of all that scholarship and art can 
do for it. It isa most neble book. There is nothing in it that is 
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Published this day. 
DRUM-TAPS. 
WALT WHITMAN’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


CONTENTS: 

Drum-Taps; Shut not your Doors to me, proud Libraries; Song 
of the Banner at Daybreak; 1861; The Centenarian’s Story; 
Pioneers, O Pioneers; The Dresser; Rise, O Days, from your 
Fathomless Deeps; Come up from the Fields, Father; Vigil 
Strange I kept on the Field One Night; A Sight in Camp in the 
Daybreak Gray and Dim’; Give me the Splendid, Silent Sun; The 
Veteran’s Vision ; Hymu of Dead Soldiers: A Broadway Pageant; 
When Lilacs last in the Door-yard Bloomed ; O, Captain, my Cap- 
tain; Spirit whose Work is Done; An Army on the March ; Dirge 
for Two Veterans, etc.. etc., etc. 

Price $1. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


BUNCE & HUNTINGTON, Publishers, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 





ISHERWOOD’S STEAM ENCINEERINC. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES IN STEAM ENGINEERING, by Chief- 
Engineer B. F. Isuerwoop, U. S. N., Chief of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering, Navy Department. 

The whole being original matter, composed of extensive experi- 
ments made by the United States Navy Department. 

Vol. If., quarto, illustrated, half morocco, $15 00. 
*,* THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway. 
Also, Vol. I., uniform with the above, price $10 00. 


Nearly Ready, 


TENNYSON’S POEMS, 


ILLUSTRATED. 








A new and complete edition of 
THE POEMS OF ALFRED TENNYSON, 
POET LAUREATE OF ENGLAND, 
Milustrated with original designs by Hawmarr BiLiines, whose 


drawings made the “* Artist Edition” of “ Enoch Arden” so popu- 
lar last season. 

It will contain ALL of his Poems, and will be the finest edition 
| published en this or the other side of the Atlantic. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. 











not noble, and calculated to ennoble men and women. The tone | 


of it is lofty and brave. It teaches, and on the very highest 


grounds, self-reliance, self-respect, independence of circumstances- 


of fortune, and of popular opinion; patience, fortitude, steadfast, 
ness, truthfulness, simplicity, temperance, purity, humility, cheer- 
fulness, and gratitude. Its doctrine is grand without being im- 
practicable, and firm without being hard, and rigorous without 
being cold. Epictetus confined himself to the sphere of personal 
ethics. He was not a theologian, a metaphysician, a seer, or a 
prophet. He dealt with no broad social questions that interested 
humanity at large; those questions were not propounded in his 
time. His business was with the soul of each man; and he went 
about it in thorough earnest.”— The Naiion. 

*“ The name of Epictetus isa high one: and it stands, at the end 
of seventeen centuries, side by side with that of the greatest phil- 
osophers of antiquity. His doctrines approach nearer to 
Christianity than those of any other philosopher; and perhaps 
they embody the loftiest ideas of which the human mind, unas- 
sisted by revelation, is capable of holding. He taught practical 
morality, and that the world is justly and kindly governed by 
God.”’—Boston graveller. 

**No grander moral standard was ever raised than the one main- 
tained by Epictetus. Therefore, if any desire to know what alone 
constitutes a man, and how priceless, compared with everything 
else, the quality is, they will find it most simply, clearly, and 
conclusively set forth and illustrated in this volume.’’—Zaunton 
Gazette. 

“The volume is a spiritual tonic, and it is one whore virtues have 
stood the test of time. The more elevated the character of those who 
have passed judgment on Epictetus, the higher he has been es- 
teemed. Niebuhr said of him, ‘ Epictetus’s greatness cannot be 


questioned, and it is impossible for any person of sound mind not | 


to be charmed by his works.’ Mr. Higginson’s revision of Elizabeth 
Carter's translation is the best of all English versions.’°—ZBoston 
Transcript. 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW 
WORLD. 


By Francts PargkMAn, author of ** The Conspiracy of Pontiac.” 
Crown Svo, cloth, $2 59. 

* A narrative which has ail the animation, variety, and interest 
of a romance, and to most readers it will be as fresh and novel as 
a pure creation of the imaginative faculty. . _The leading, 
the indispensable merit of thoroughness of research and faithful 
investigation of all sources of information—that excellence with- 
out which, at this day, no felicity of style can secure for an his- 
torical work any permanent place in public regard—this volume 
possesses in the largest measure.”’-—7he World. 

“Mr. Parkman is already known to fame as one of the most ac- 
complished writers who have made the early history of their | 
country the subject of deep and continued study, assembling for | 
its illustration all the sources that the private relations of discov- | 
erers dnd travelers or that the archives of the parent states in | 
Europe can supply. Mr, Parkman's book is an indispensable | 
supplement and c-mpanion to ail the existing histories of the | 
United States.”"—New York Times. | 

‘*Mr. Parkman has that prime merit of an historian, the con- | 
scientious study and comparison of original documents. He has | 
that hearty enthusiasm which gives warmth and life alike to sub- | 
ject and reader, making his books wholesome reading for both | 
old and young.” —North American Review, | 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPARY, 
110 Washington Street, Boston. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


All the publications of the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY OF 
| BOSTON, together with a ehoice selection from the different Re- 
| ligious Societies and Publishing Houses in the country. 
BOOKS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
BOOKS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 
BOOKS FOR THE RAILWAY. 
A complete assortment of 


PICTURE CARDS, REWARD TICKETS, Etc. 





; Committees desiring to replenish their 8.-S. Libraries, will 
please send a list of books now in the Library, with the amount 
they wish to invest, and the Books will be sent by return express. 


JOHN C. BROUCHTON, 
13 Bible House, New York. 





DISRAELI’S WORKS. 


NEW AND ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITION. 


I, 
| THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
By Isaac DisRakE i. 
With a View of the Life of the Author, by his Son. 


In 4 yols., crown 8vo, cloth, extra (in box), $9 00; half calf, ele 
ant, $16 00. 





AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 
CONSISTING OF SKETCHES AND CHARACTERS OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. : 

By Isaac DisRaktt. 

| Edited by his Son, the Right Hon. B. Disrazut. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $4 50; halfcalf, elegant, $8 60, 
These are admitted to be the most beautiful editions of Disraeli 
ever published, and have given a new enthusiasm to his most re- 
markable works. The varied learning and research of the author 
pe proverbial; and the unique titles convey a good idea of the 

| value and interest of the books. 





CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. 


A very beautiful edition, in 5 vols., uniform with Disraeli. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
19 Mercer Street, New York. 


Books Published 
On author’s account and benefit. Books out of print re-issued by 


HOWARD CHALLEN, 


THE MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


A NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR THE PIANO, 


Pronounced by Baumbach, Harry Sanderson, Charles Frade 

and more than three thousand others who use it, to be the 

BEST PIANO INSTRUCTION BOOK 
EVER ISSUED. 





For sale by the Trade everywhere. 
Price $4 50. 





Send for circular to 


ROOT & CADY, 





Chicago. 
GEN. PROT. EPISC. 
S.°S. Union and Church Book Society. 


DEPOSITORY, %62 BROADWAY. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The following volumes are in press, and will be issued soon: 
SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE. A Catechism by Mrs. D. C. 


ge ee err rere re 20 cts. 
STORIES OF A GOVERNESS............ccc cece eee ee ee os 
BERTHA ; or, Tho Only Pawll....o....0.0::0:00.. 00000000 000000900 50 * 
FOUR NEW STORIES BY A. L. O. E. Each Story in pa- 

per covers, 5 cts. In two vols., Muslin................. s 

ES a ee Ml 
AMBROSE RODMAN. A Child’s Story. Papercovers....12 ‘ 

ee +. Wanaka hoana abe bias anaes hake 30% 
NEW NAMES; or, What I wish I were. Paper covers..... a ** 

ra. oii ee erin a ian ies laa otek Say puieiore Slewis sie ss 3 
MARGARETHE AND WALDEMAR... ...............00065 90 * 


32mo. VOLS. 
KITTY’S PEARLS, and ROBERT SPENCER'S REVENGE. 





MACH BLOLY IN PANEL GCOVELW  oe6.sicncsciccicsecs oerccsesens 3 cts, 
RMN cul ani ucknavoucbicasnenedeasmanc ens caunenennanmen 18 * 
THE CONDUCT BOOK, and MARBLES. Each story in 
EE IN is cn as on3s0s0nnun sont oesesansaeondsasane 4 ig 
MOEN os nace casususanseache Sia apassebe cake awdiesoe sor a8: 


Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, _ 


762 Broadway. 


~ SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK-STORE. | 


Libraries and Books from all the different Societies and Pub- 
lishers in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

Superintendents and Committees desiring to replenish their Li- 
braries—not convenient to call—send old catalogue and name the 
amount. 


BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, 
CARDS, TICKETS, 
QUESTION-BOOKS, 
ROLL AND CLASS-BOOKS, SINGING-BOOKS, 
and everything requisite. 
U. D. WARD, Agent, 


116 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 











[ESTABLISIIED 1829.] 





A full assortment of these Instruments, which have been well- 
known in the New York market for more than thirty years, con 
stantly on hand. We are continually adding improvements to 
our Pianos, and our facilities enable us to furnish them at terms 
and prices satisfactory to purchasers. : 

t2”™ Pictorial circular sent by mail. 





Warenroom, 135 Grand Street, near Broadway, New York. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR: 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS, Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 
THE 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO. 


108 AND 110 Broapway. 





0 iil RAT a 
INSURES 
AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 
ALSO, AGAINST ALL 
MARINE AND INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 


ON CARGO OR FREIGHT. 


The Assuted receive % per cent. of the net profits, without in- 

curting any liability, or in lieu thereof, at theit option, a liberal 

discouht upon the premium. 
SAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President, 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President, 


E, A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President, 





1308 Chertnut Street, Philadelphia. 


J. C, GOODRIDGE, Secretary, 
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HEADLEY’S STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES 
OF 
FAMOUS CHARACTERS. 


Five VotuMeEs. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
Cash DivipENDSs tN Firreen Years, 253 Per Cent. 


ORR COMI A inns cscs cckicctecaldoisc os euancvevss $1,000,000 
270,000 | 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS NOW READY. 


I. EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 383 pages. Steel Portrait. 
Il. MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 448 pages. Steel Portrait. 
Ill. WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 284 pages. Ilustrated. 
IV. EMPEROR NAPOLEON I. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 471 pages. Steel Portrait. 
V. GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 380 pages. Steel Portrait. 


Over 20,000 sets of these popular biographies have been sold. IN VIEW of the TERRIBLE ACCIDENTS DAILY OCCUR- 
Each volume sold separately or in sets, 5 yols., in neat box. Price | RING, why will not all persons : 
NG, $ 


per vol. $1 7%. | 


Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 
P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 





“FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENTS. 








INSURE THEMSELVES AGAINST INJURIES! 


For the payment of a few dollars, any one can insure himeelf | 
the receipt of thousands in case of an accident of any description, | 
or a certain sum each week while he is disabled; or, by paying a | 


For SAL& BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Published by 
WM. H. APPLETON, 


92 and 94 Grand Street, New York. 
NEW SINGING BOOK 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


JUST ISSUED. 





THE NATIONAL LIFE 
AND 
INSURANCE 


TRAVELERS’ COMPANY, 








243 Broadway, 





THE CORONET. 

THE CORONET. 

THE CORONET. 
FOR SINGING SCHOOLS, 
_ FOR SINGING SCHOOLS, 
FOR SINGING SCHOOLS, 


| has its agencies all over the country, and will send its Tables to 
| any who apply personally or by mail. 


| eee 

| 

| BAILEY’S PATENT 

| SPRING-ROLL AND COG-WHEEL WASHING AND 
| WRINGING MACHINE. 


GLEE CLUBS, AND CHOIRS. | 
j COG-WIHEEL 


GLEE CLUBS, AND CHOIRS. ‘tole 
GLEE CLUBS, AND CHOIRS. 


ORIGINAL 








_RANTED. 
| Bailey Washing and Wringing Machine Co., 


} 47634 Broadway, N. Y. 


1,000 AGENTS WANTED. 


Returned Soldiers and all smart, enterprising men can find plea- 


PRICE $1 25. 


ROOT & CADY, 
CHICAGO, 


STEDMAN, EWELL & CO., | 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, | 

57 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, | 

Buy and Sell U.S. Securities, Gold, Railway, and Petroleum | 


MAPS AND CHARTS, 


Stocks, exclusively on Commission, with fidelity and dispatch. Published at 
+g per cent. interest allowed on deposits subject to sight | 
draft, ' 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


Send for a Catalogue with terms to agents. Address 
| CAYLORD WATSON, 
(Successor to) 
PHELPS & WATSON, 
16 Beekman St., N. Y. 


| 16 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y. 
| 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON: | 
HOLE MACHINE, 
625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


(Key’s American Union Writing Fluid 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED | AND 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, CHEMICAL BLACK WRITING INK, 


! 

| 

FOR FAMILY USE . 
ro ¥ USI . | sto Sediment, Flow Freely, and do not corrode. Manufactured 





MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. | bY REEVES & CO 
“9 
303 Washington Street, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE................. .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. New York 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 





ESTABLISHED 1821. 


ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH = 
SEWING MACHINES, 


WILLIAM GALE & SON, 


495 Broapway, New York, 


- FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. | 
| 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 





STERLING SILVER WARE, 


Received the Highest Premium—Go.p Mepat—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





| 
THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch | ALS0, DEALERS IN 


or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble: it is 


THE ONLY MACHINE having the PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY, 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


487 Broadway, corner Broome Street, 
which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 


to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired NEW YORK. 
Place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its |p wt os aaa 
timplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. eee lene Sen eee 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distintt 


stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. ae cad ek aces wadieaen ane ee 





| 
! 
' 
| 
(BRANCH OFFICE, 10 Court Street, Brooklyn), | 
| 


WRINGER.| 


| The firstpremium has always been awarded this machine at | 
| every fair where it has been exhibited. Every machine is WAR- | 


sant and profitable employment selling the new and beautiful | 


The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
Causes so small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 


hen guard yourselves while you may. The smallest pimple < . . sd 

The attenti : : on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator ofdisease. It may fade and | Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 
ention and examination of buyers is especially calla tv | die away from the surface of the body, bat it will reach the vitals, 

perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mag- 








FURNITURE! FURNITURE!! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 
~ AND 89 BOWERY, anv 65 CHRISTY ST., 


Have the best assorted Stock of 


PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, AND BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
SPRING BEDS AND BEDDING, 
IN THE UNION. 


—— 


few cents, he can insure for any railroad or steamboat trip. | Our facilities for manufacturing at Low Prices defy Competition. 


SUFFERERS FROM DYSPEPSIA 
READ! REFLECT!! ACT!!! 
pipe & CO.: 





‘ Gentlemen: Iam aresident of Curacoa, and have often been 

disposed to write to you concerning the real value of your SELTZER 
| APERIENT as a remedy for Indigestion and Dyspepsia. I desire 
to express to you my sincere gratitude for the great benefit the 
SeLrzer has done my wife. 

For four or five years my wife has been sadly afflicted with Dys- 
pepsia, and after being under the treatment of several doctors for 
two or three years, she was finally induced to seek the advice of a 
learned physician, Dr. Cabialis, of Venezuela, who immediately 
treated her with your EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. She 
began to improve at once, and is now PERFECTLY WELL. 

I feel it to be my duty for the good of humanity to make this 


! 
| A “ar P 
| statement, feeling that a medicine so valuable should be widely 
' 


| known. 
Trusting you will give this publicity, and repeating my earnest 
gratitude and thanks, 
Iam very respectfully yours, 
8. _D. C. HENRIQUEZ, 


| New York, June 28, 1865. Merchant, Curacoa, 8. A. 


WE -ASE 

The suffering millions in our land to give this remedy a tria 
convinced that by its timely use many may be relieved, many 
cured, of 
DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, SOUR STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, DIZZINESS, INDIGESTION, PILES, 

COSTIVENESS, BILiIOUS ATTACKS, LIVER 
| COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATIC 
| AFFECTIONS, ETC. 
! 


Read the Pamphlet of Tcstimonials with each bottle, and do 
not use the medicine against the advice of your physician, 


SICK 


{ 





| MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & COMPANY, 
278 GREENWICH STREET, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


- REEVE’S AMBROSIA 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Prices 765° CRN Pe. 


This is the only genuine Ambrosia, and, in fact, the only dis- 
covery ever made for preventing the hair from turning premature- 
ly gray, stopping it from falling out, and promoting its growth. 
Try it, and be convinced. It is the finest dressing in the world 
for the hair, giving ita rich silky appearance, and causing it t 
curl beautifully. 

Price, large bottles, cents. Sold everywhere. 

Principal Depot, 62 Fulton Street, New York. 








Grand Hotel de la Piace du Palais Royal, 
170 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. CHAPUS, Proprietor. 

The attention of the American traveling public is particularly 
invited to this hotel, as offering special inducements for their 
patronage. Its position in the Rue de Rivoli, omer to the Palace 
of the Louvre, and central to the principal theaters, the opera, . 
omnibus lines and coaches, renders it most eligible for those 
visiting Paris for either business or pleasure. The American can 
here find the comforts and conveniences of an American first-class 
hotel fer the reasonable consideration of fifteen francs ($3, inelud- 
ing wine) per day, with no charge for the extras so universal in 
European hotels, and so specially annoying to the American 
traveler. Arrangements may be made in advance by letter or 
| otherwise. For further particulars address G. W. TROW, City 
| Directory Office, 50 Greene Street, New York, where a view of the 
| hotel may be seen. 








WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 


of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 


Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined, 





the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway, 





GIEL’s Brious, DyspeptTic, and DIARRHEA PILts cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, Maga@IEL’s Save is infallible. J. MAGGIEL, 
M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor. F.Q. WELLS & CO., 
1 115 Franklin Street, Agents for the State. 


For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLGATE & CO,, 
®General Agents, 987 Pearl Stteet, New York. 
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ROMANCE OF MATRIMONY, 
Xn intensely absorbing story founded on fact, yet stranger than | 


fiction. It will be read with interest. Printed on cream-tinted | 


plate paper. Paper covers, % cents; cloth, $1 25; with photo- | 
graphic illustrations, $2 50. Just issued by 


HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 


1308 Chestnut Street, Phitadelphia. 


THE SOUL. ‘ 


Question of Immortality, Foresceing and Foreknowing —What 
is Life? -Im November number PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
20 cents. $2a year. 





LIFE OF HORACE MANN. 
New edition, with fullindex. 1 vol. octavo, elegant, price $3. 
“Tt is a sterling biography, which no educated American can af- | 
ford not to read. It is only partial praise to call the book deeply | IV. 
interesting. It vivifies and inspires.”"-—Atlantic Monthly. | 





| 
REASON iN RELICION. Ly. 
By Rev. Frederic Hedge, D.D. 12mo cloth, price $2. 
* On every theme Dr. Hedge eviuces a profound earnestness of | 
purpose, choice and well-digested erudition, and a style of great | 
dignity and weight. His volume will commend itself to contem- | yy, 
plative and thoughtful minds.”—V; ¥. Trébune. | 


AMONG OTHER VALUABLE NEW BOOKS LATELY PUB- | 


‘vit 
LISHED: BY THE SUBSCRIBERS ARE nf 


The President’s Words. 

Being memorable sentences from the Addresses, Speeches, and | 
other Writings of Abrakam Lincoln. Edited by Rev. E. E. | 
Hale. 16mo, beveled boards, gilt top, $1 25. | 

| 

tains the best things, the pith and substance, of President Lin- Ix. 


*,* This volume should be owned by every American. It con- 


coln’s ablest utterances. 


or, Stories for Children, By Maria Edgeworth. Riverside 


. 8vo, cloth, beveled, $4; full gilt, $5; one-half Roxburgh, $6. 


| VIII. A Cyclopedia of Biography. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


[Nov. 4, 1865 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





M. W. DODD 


Wit. Pusiisu Earty 1nN NovEMBER 


THE SONG WITHOUT WORDS. 
LEAVES FROM THE VERY OLD BOOK. DepicatEp To 
Cuitpren. An exquisitely beautiful Book for Children. By the 
author of “THE ScudOnpere-Corra Faminy,” ete. Printed on 
tinted paper and illustrated by Herrick. Square 16mo, extra 
cloth, beveled boards. 


THE KEMPTONS. 


edition, with cight new illustrations designed by H. W. Her- A Story of the Maine Law. By H. K. P., author of “ Robert the 
rick. 1 vol.16mo, cloth, price $1 50. Cabin Boy” and other popular books. 16mo, illustrated. 


The Fables of Asop. CAPTAIN CHRISTIE’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 


With Croxall’s Applications. Embellished with 110 engrav- 7 4 i 
( A beautiful Story. 16mo, illustrated. 


ings designed by H. W. Herrick. Fine edition, printed on 
tinted paper from clear and handsome type. 1 vol. crown 
COUSIN BESSIE’S SERIES. 

The Children in the Wood. A set of 4 volumes, beautifully illustrated and bound. Com 
Told in Verse. By Richard Henry Stoddard. With four illus- prising: 
trations in colors from designs by H. L. Stephens, and illu- hs o oak 
minated cover designed by John A. Hows. Uniform with | COUSIN BESSIE: a Story of Youthful Earnestness. By Mrs, 
* Red Riding Hood.” Quarto, paper cover, price $1. Batrour. Four Illustrations. : 


ALICE AND HER FRIENDS; or, Tux Crossss oF CmLpnoop. 
Three Illustrations, 


WAVE NOW READY: 


Wir. Ambrese’s Letters 
On the Rebellion. By Hon. John P. Kennedy. 1 vol. 16mo, 
cloth, price $1 50; 1 vol. 16mo, paper, price $1. 


The Parents’ Assistant; : 


Mary Cay; 
5 Work a. By Jacob Abbott, author of * Rolla’s 
Tour,” ete. 1e series consists of ‘**Work for Winter,” v 
“Work for Spring.” Work for Summer,” * Work for i TOIL AND TRUST; or, Tue Lire Srory or Patty THE WorkK- 
tumn.” a, illustrations by H. W. Herrick. Cioth, per set, HOUSE GIRL, THREE Illustrations. 
rice £3 40. ‘ 
i ; ach . tJ.H.V é Pal TOM BURTON; or, THe Better Way. 
ife an aractero - A. Vander Paim, : ae eee marately 
D.D. Translated from the Dutch by Rev. J. P. Westervelt. 1 ane 1 vel. Mines tn ante oe onpanaiety. 
vol. crown 8vo, price 32 25. ™ 
Sts NEARLY Reapy. 


NEARLY Reapy: CHERRY AND VIOLET. 


2 ‘ m ‘g » Gres ) 2, , * bey > Powell.” 
Biographical Dictionary. A Tale of the Great Plague. By the author of ** Mary Powell 


‘ brief biogra ag 4 dictionary, compiled and arranged by In PREss. 
tey. Charles Hale, B.A., with additions and corrections by 
William A. Wheeler, M.A., associate editor of Webster's new THE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE, 

“Quarto Dictionary,” ete., etc. 1 vol. 16mo. COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE, aud 


other Works by the author of * Mary Powell.” 








A record of the lives ofeminent persons. By Parke Godwin. 
New edition, with a supplement brought down to the present 
time by George Sheppard. 1 vol. crown Svo. 

Mozart’s Letters. 
Edited by Dr. Nohl. Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. 


Just Reapy. 
Sunday-School Edition of the Cotta Books, 


Comprising: 





| iéasc CHRONICLES OF TILE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY. 
; The Thinking Bayonet. |X. Chastelard. THE EARLY DAWN. 
By J. K. Hosmer, anthor of “Color Guard.” $15. 2 | ‘ on wy ed Apres Charles Swinburne, author of “ Ata- DIARY OF KITTY TREVYLYAN. 
. anta in Calydon.*’ 1 vol. 16mo. (From early sheets.) 
History of Louis XIV. ™ - nae ; “ a aumiend Zach 1 vol. smo. Price $1 00, 
i st insts sot Martin’s great * is é . ee icture ° ocie P editi issue. PC > q q j 
Being the first installment of Martin's great ** History of France. | Grave and Gay. Elegantiy illestrated ee: Millais, The edition is iseuc d to mecta ge neral demand fora convenient 
2 vols. &8, | Pickersgill, C. W. Cope, J.D, Watson, George Thomas, ete, | #24 cheaper edition for Sunday-School Libraries, etc, The books 
arteeese Uteeere of Gastans } 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, $10. in this form are unabridged and entire. 
Vols. I. and II cot $5 . : oo Tales and Extravaganzas. In Press. 
== si lias ae By Thomas Hood. With numerous illustration: y 
oe ot on Guat trations on wood from WINIFRED BERTRAM, and the World She 
The Works of Rev. Dr. Dewey. : Lived in. ; 


{ 
New edition. 3 vols., $4 50. | Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the | By the author of the “ Schdnberg-Cotta Famfly,” ** Diary of Kitty 
| 


Youth’s History of the Rebeilion. 
Vol. If. Roanoke to Murfreesboro’. By the author of the * Pis 
oneer Boy.” With original illustrations. $1 50. 
_ Berlin. 
Being volume VI. of the favorite “Spectacle Series.’ Profusely | 
illustrated. $1. 





prices annexed. 


Trevylyan,” ete. 





ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


We have received from the author the manuscript of the con- 

| cluding chapter of the NEW WORK (the only one written by her 
since the “Diary of Kitty Trevylyan,” published some twelve 
months since), and will publish it at an early day. 


M. W. DODD, Publisher, 


506 Broadway, New York. 


' 

NOVEMBER NUMBER Now Reapy. . 
{ 

| 


CONTENTS: 


| FREE TRADE vs. A TARIFF. 


In PRESS. | Embellishment—Lieutenant-General Todieben ; Reminiscences | Both sides of the question. by distinguished writers, in the 
' of the Emperor Paul I. of Russia; Letters from Egypt ; Henry Tay- | November number PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 20 cents. 


The Decline of the French Monarchy. | lor’s Poems; Heart and State; Too Much Money ; Oak Leaves 
By M. Martin. Being the concluding portion of the “History of and Mold; Authors and Books : Memories‘of the Authors of the 
, | Age — Ebenezer Elliot, by S.C. Hall and Mrs. S.C. Hall; Mo- 


France,’ and following in order ** The Age of Louis XIV.” | lie 
| lie 
Each part is complete in itself. 2vols.8vo, SOLD ONLY BY! oy 


SUBSCRIPTION, 


Martineau’s History of England. 
1826-1854. The concluding volumes, completing the work. 


H 
2 vols., $5. | 


Youth’s History of the Rebeilion. 


the book. Ali the vols. profusely illustrated. 


Rome. | 
A new vol. of the ‘Spectacle Series.’’ With 20 choice illustrations. j 
Hymns for Mothers and Children, 


Second series. With 13 exquisite drawings on wood. | 


The Lord’s Supper and its Observance. | 
Edited by Rev. E. E. Hale. | 





We have just issued a full descriptive catalogue of our publica- 
tions, which will be sent on application to 


WALKER, FULLER & CO., 
BOSTON. 


| 
HUBBEL’S GOLDEN BITTERS. | 


The infallible remedy for 


la 





LOSS OF APPETITE, x 
DEBILITY, ; Hi 
WEAKNESS, ETC., ETC. | 


PHE GREAT REGULATOR OF THE SYSTEM and prevent- | 


ive to all diseases incident to a changeable climate. For sale; ble terms, Address | 
| | 


everywhere. 
G. C. HUBBEL & CO., Proprietors, | 
Asnerican Express Bitildings, 55 Hudson St, N. Y. | 
| 


| The * Eclectic Magazine” is, as its name indicates, a SELECTION | 
| from other magazines and periodicals. These selections are care- | 
By author of the Pioneer Boy.” Vols. HI. and IV., completing | ¢y}}y made each month from the entire range of foreign periodi- | 
|eals. In this respect it is ENTIRELY UNLIKE OTHER MONTHLIES, | 
| and has no rival. The following are some of the works from | 
which selections are made: } 


FRENCH, GERMAN, AND OTHER CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS, trans- | 


| ture will add greatly to the variety and value of the work. | 


sRAVINGS—portraits of eminent men or illustrative of important 


G 
DYSPEPSIA, " | historical events. 


' Copies, $29. 


$2 a year. 





\ 


re, his Life and Times; Professor John Phillips; The Shadow | 
the Blind; The Crowned Sacrifice ; Faithful and True; Sensa- 


| tion Novelists—Miss Braddon: Lieutenant-General Todleben ; | 
Falling Leaves; Poetry. | 


*,®: | S. D. SCHUYLER, 

New VoLuME BEGINS JANUATY, 1866. 

| 281 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturer and Jobber of 


CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS, 
CLOAKINGS, 
| WOOLENS, TRIMMINGS, AND ORNAMENTS. 


London Society, mn es and en pong assortment of Novelties, in Steel ont oe 
ESE it F | Bead Trimmings and Ornaments, will be a specialty for the Fa 
Bentley's Miscellany, | Season, Particular attention given to filling orders. 


Cornhill Magazine, 
S. D. SCHUYLER, 381 Broadway. 


Fraser’s Magazine, 


| 


London Quarterly, 
British Quarterly, 

North British Review, 
Popuiar Science Review, 
Saturday Review, 
Leisure Hour, Temple Bar, 

Westminster Review,* Chambers’s Journal, 

Dublin University Magazine, Edinburgh Review, 

Art Journal, London National Review. | 


Revue de Deux Mondes, 


We have also arranged to secure choice selections from the | 


Beauty, Vigor, and Development 

| By Gymnastic Exercises, by Walking, Rowing, Swimming. Riding, 
etc., in November number ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
| JOURNAL. 20cents. $2. year. 


ted especially for the ** Eclectic,’ and it is hoped this new fea- 





EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Each number is embellished with one or more Fink STEEL En- , COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


ORIGINATED THE USE OF 
. in Jant ary we ee a oer NITROUS OXIDE FOR EXTRACTING TEETH, 
Volumes commence = ney Tae en ee Se” and have never had an accident with it. All who have experi- 
ons can commence with any month, enced or witnessed its operations declare it to be the only reli- 


3 or canes ae : ' -o | able and perfectly safe mode for extracting teeth without pain. 
TERMS.—€5 per year; Single Numbers, Fifty Cents. Five We use only gas that is made fresh every day, and it never fails. 
Office 19 Cooper Institute. 


The Trade, Clergymen, Teachers, and Clubs eupplied on favora- | ~ 





NOSES. 
Their Significance; Moral Philosophy; Dictionary of Phre- 
‘nology and Physiognomy, 11 cuts; Instincts of Animals; Sun 


WwW. H. BIDWELL, 
5 Beekman Street, New York. | NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 2 cents, or $24 year. 


i 


Conducted by H. E. and C. H. SweeTsen, 122 Nassau Strect ; and printed by Write & Ross, 24 Beekman Street. New York, Saturday, November 4, 1865 


| shine; Cosmogony: Tobacco, in the November number PHRE- 





oo oe ee ee ee ae, oe 


